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p—p* GEORGE owiners LECTURER ON 


e TRUSTEES of the FB on _ USEU M are about to appoint 
a reoTU RER on this Foundation. The office is tenable for five years ; 
the stipend is 1501. a year. All charges incurred for the delivery of the 
Lectures are to be defrayed by the Lecturer. The number of the 
tures is not to be less than twelve in each yea nor more than three 
in the same week. The first course is to be delivered before the end of 
July, 1873, and each subsequent course between the 1st of November 
‘and the end of July following, at such places within the United King- 
jom as the Trustees shall hereafter approve; the public to be admitted 
thereto without fee. Caudidates must have taken the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine at the University of Edinburgh ; certificates to this enees, 
and other testimonials as to qualifications, are 


DUCATION. — A long-established LADIES’ 
FINISHING SCHOOL, in a healthy Village near the Crystal 
Palace. The house stands in its own extensive grounds. Resident 
Parisian and Hanoverian Governesses. Foreign Languages taught as 
in few English Schools. een rigioas training: no extreme views. 
Professors and Lecturers ‘0 be 
—Address A. M., Mr. Rolandi's ‘8, 20, Berners-street, Oxford-street. 


CHOOL forthe DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 

\)_ Marlborough House, Clarendon-square, Leaming’ ton.—Mesdames 
COTTER and MESTRAL have still a PEW VACANCIES, in con- 
A Governess Pupil required.— 











of i 
Apply as above. 





the Principal Librarian of the British Museum, not later than the 
gist day of. January, 1873. . WINTER JONES, 


Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, 5th Oct. 1872. 





MPTALLORGY ran L SCHOOLof MINES, 





JERMYN-STREET. 
ERCY, F.R will commence a Course of FIFTY LEC- 
TURES on METALL ‘URGY, eon TUESDAY NEXT, the 15th inst., 
at 2 o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Wet Wednesday, Thurs- 
, Monday, and Tuesday, a e same hour. 
scaiasind TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 





1 J N IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
LAW CLASSES. 

The Course of Instruction in these Classes is specially ada) 
Students preparing for the LL.B. Degree in the University of 
and for the Indian Civil Service Examinations. 

JURISPRU DENCE—Prof. SHELDON AMOS, M.A. Public Intro- 
ductory Lecture, THURSDAY, — 24, at 7 30 P.M. Subject, * The 
Meaning of the Term Jurisprudenc 

ROMAN LAW—Professor Rig ee “HUNTER, M.A. First Lecture, 
MON DAY, October 21, at 6°3 

CONSTITUTIONAL Law -_ HISTORY — Professor J. W. 
WILLIS BUND, M.A. LL.B, Public Introductory Lecture, TUES. 
DAY, October 22, at 7°30 p.a. Subject, ‘The Land Laws of England. 4 

LAWS of INDIA—Reader, JOHN D. BELL, —_ Public Intro- 
ductory Lecture, THU RSDAY, October 24, at 6°30 

Prospectuses, containing fall information tect: the Courses of 
Instruction in these ares, may be obtained at the Office of the 


Cok Gower-street, W.C 
es ; JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 
October, 1872. Secretary to the Council. 


ted for 
ondon, 





CRYSTAL PALACE COMPANY’S SCHOOL 
of ART. SCIENCE, and LITERATURE. 
Thirteenth Session, 1872-73. 

CLASSES and LESSONS for LADIES, by the most eminent 
Teachers. The Session will commence - ON DAY, October l4th.— 
The Prospectus can had on applicatio: 

By order of the C roomelNe 
F. K. J. SHENTON, Superintendent 


Literary Department. 
R° YA "a POL YTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 


LABORATORY and Class-rooms are now open for Analyses, Pupils, 
and Class and Private Studies. Investigations connected with Patents 
conducted. Classes are now forming in Chemistry, Physics, and 
Steam.—For Fees and Syllabus apply to Professor E. V. Garpner, 
F. A. S., M.S.A., at the 1 Institut tion. 


[Adres EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
LONDON. 


A Course of THIRTY LECTURES on the STUDY of ENGLISH 
will be given to LADIES, by Prof. H. MORLEY, at University Col- 
Jege,on MONDAYS, at 6p m., beginning on October 14th. The Courses 
of Mathematics, Mechanics, Physics, Practical Chemistry, Physiology, 
Psychology, Architecture, English, French, Italian, and German Lan- 
guages and ‘Literatures, and © ‘onstitutional History, will begin on and 
after MONDAY, October 2ist.—Prospectuses to be had of the Hon. 
Sec., J. E. Mvune, Esq., 27, Oxford-square, Hyde Park, W. 
| ECTURES TO LADIES, Wettitneton Hatt, 

Ww ellington-street, Islington. 
Professor H. MORLEY, of University College, will give a Course of 

















NGLSsE. LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

d BD iteriondz and and Critically, Composition, Reading, &c. 
—Miss LOUIS has some time disengaged this term for 
Classes in Schools and Private Pupils.—143, King 


REPARATORY MEDICAL and LAW, 
MATRICULATION, and all EXAMINATIONS, — The Rev. 
W. KIRKUS, M.A, LL.B., and Mr. E. a OVIS, arte 
Wrangler), are now commencing their Classes.—For al 
as to time and place, and et, for either cL Ass or PRIVATE 
TUITION, apply to the Rev. W. Kiaxvus, Capel House, Kew. There 
is a Vacancy for avery few Resident Pupils. 


EGLEOTED CLASSICS. —Gentlemen (Adults) 
wishing lete, the Study of GREEK 

r LATIN, A, “invited to BA, ‘to a Teacher of much experience, 
wheat Books and System of Teaching have been reviewed and highly 
recommended by the late Rev. Sydney Smith, Macaulay, and other 
great Authorities.—Address Zeta,2, Ballarat-terrace, Richmond, S.W. 


enry’s-road, N 











OTICE OF REMOVAL. —F. S. ELLIS begs 
leave to Veo that. havin, euccoodiet to the Business of 
Messrs. BOONE & SON, NEW BOND-S =e, he has removed 
to that Address from aiseaeed, Govan 
.B. Libraries purchased for cash. Catslogues, post free, on receipt 
of six stamps. 


A FINELY ILLUSTRATED BOOK FOR 
CHRISTMAS, 
London : John Camden Hotten, 74 and 75, Piccadilly. 


A SOCIETA LIRICA, Belgravia.—The PRAC- 
TICES will be RESUMED next week, of ‘ Lohen rin,’ * Dinorah,’ 

Les Deux Journées,’ ‘ Joseph,’ * Moise,’ *Azor and Zemira,”* Jessonda,’ 

¢ 1 Prophéte,’ ‘ Les Huguenots,’ * Zelmira,’ ‘ Gearon,” * Freischiitz.’ 
* Vestale,’* Fra Diavolo,’ * a ae iuser,’ ‘Cosi fan Tutte,’ ‘ Euryanthe,” 


Chamber Choir an: 
J. ELLA, Director. 


Whatton, Oct. 8th. 
LPNCOLN MASONIC HALL COMPANY 
(LIMITED). 

The Directors have pleasure in announcing that the Hall will be 
ee opened and inaugurated on TUESDAY, the 29th inst. 
which date they will be prepared TO LET the various Rooms for 
Concerts, Lectures, Balls, Public Dinners, and other Entertainments. 
There is excellent accommodation for Sales by ancien of every 
description. The large Hall is also admirably adapted for Sunday 
services.—Terms and full jculars may be had of Mr. Cavams, 
Hall-Keeper, No. 9, Park-place, Lincolna ; “ of me 

Lincoln, October 9th, 1872. J. WARD, Secretary. 


STUDIO TO BE LET, yA ena North 


light.—C. B., 49, C leshill-street, E: . 




















ARIS.—On the 7th of Ocroper, RE-OPENING 

of the PROTESTANT BSFARt. ISHMENT for Young Gentle- 

men, under the direction of Mr. J. J. KELLER, Officier de l’Univer- 

sité, ‘and his Son, Dr. J. E. KELLER. at Paris. 4, Rue de Chevreuse. 

—Prospectuses may be had on application to Tuomas F. Newe t, Esq., 
7, Cloak-lane, London. 


LADIES" COLLEGE for SALE, in Kent, long 

Established, suitable for a married Clergyman. 60 Pupils. 
Income 1,43¢l.; expenses, 8001. Price 1,000l. cash, of which half is tor 
Furniture (including nine Pianos and everything necessary).—Address 
Cotiece, Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street. 


OR SALE, a First-class LADIES’ SCHOOL, in 
LANCASHIRE. Income, 1,200. Price 9001. cash, which includes 
eight Pianos, and Furniture for 14 rooms. School premises, freehold, 
can be purchased, with mortgage.—Address G. H. W., care of Messrs. 
Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


CHOOL PARTNERSHIP. —There will be an 
\ eligible opportunity, at Christmas next, for a thoroughly com- 
petent Gentleman to be admitted as PARTNER into a School, South 
of London, of high reputation. It is an old Institution, established 











C. STEVENS'S SCIENTIFIC, NATURAL 

e HISTORY, and HORTICULTU RALSALE ROOMS, 38, King- 

street, Covent-garden, London. Established 1760. Sales by Auction 
nearly nearly every day. Catalogues on application. 


W ANTED, a GENTLEMAN, to assist the Adver- 

tiser in starting a CLASS JOURNAL. A small amount of 
Capital required. The advertising connexion bein rge, a certain 
income may be depended upon. No previous knowledge necessary. 
Apply. by letter, in the first instance. to Mr. Bripoman, General Ka. 
vertising Agent, 14, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


ARTNERSHIP.—A Gentleman of literary taste, 
and having a small capital at his disposal, may CONNECT 
HIMSELF with an ened first-class NTHLY TRADE 
JOURNAL, devoted to AR Address ** at care of Adams & 
Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


} EWSPAPER FOR SALE, within 10 miles of 

Town, well established. Jobbing Printing Business attached. 
5001. to 60Cl. required. Expenses light. Profitable Advertising con- 
nexion, and a good paying Property. — Apply to Mr. Houmes, 664, 
Paternoster-row. 











for nearly a century, and of very high The 

would best suit a Clergyman and Gradua - About 2,0001. will be 
required. The fullest information will ” given. — Address, in first 
instance, T. & eare of Messrs. Relfe, 6 . Charterhouse - buildings, 
Aldersgate, E.C 


an ADVERTISER, who is connected with the 

London Press, is open to an Engagement as LONDON COR- 

RESPONDENT of a Provincial Paper.—Fer furt! rier pertioniare ad- 
dress B.A., Thomas Bosworth, 195, High Holborn, W.C. 








O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS and 
OTHERS.—A Journalist of experience will supply Articles, 





TO BOOKBUYERS. 
Now ready, post free, 
GILVY & HORNE’S CATALOGUE of Two 
Thousand SECOND-HAND BOOKS, embracing Biographies, 
Histories, Travels, &c. 
50, Edgware-road, W. 


O BOOKBUYERS. —The CATALOGUE of 

interesting OLD BOOKS, inserted in Blackwood’s Magazine for 

OCTOBER, will be posted, with “the other current low-priced Lists, for 
one stamp.— Henry Svuaa, 32, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 








London News, Descriptive Reports, &c., on moderate terms. 
and samples. Literary work cheaply and expeditiously carried out.— 
Address McK., 5, New Ormond- street, London, W.C. 


EPORTER required on a Weekly Newspaper, 

published in the Provinces. Must have been accustomed to dis- 
charge other Literary duties in connexion with such a Journal.— 

ss D.C., care of Messrs. Mitchell & Co., 12, Red Lion-court, 








Lectures on SEEEEOS. and the Literature of his Time, 
— ber 12 
A.P ROCTOR, Esq., B.A. (Camb.), Honorary Secretary of the 

nae ‘al Astronomical aaaenes will give Six Lectures on ASTRONOMY, 
beginning November 14t 

rofessor C. CASSAL, ‘of University College, will give a Course of 
—_——- on the FRENC Hi GRAM MAR, beginning January 2ist, 1873. 

. SONNENSCHEIN, Es4.. yl hold a Class for the study of 
einen. beginning January 24 4th, 

Prospectus es may be obtained ion, the Honorary Secretaries, Miss 
J. Spicer, 22, Highbury-crescent, and Miss L. Suarez, 1, Highbury- 
terrace. 





RAWING AND PAINTING. — LADIES’ 
MORNING CLASSES, 41, FITZROY-SQUARE, conducted by 
Mr. BENJAMIN R. GREEN, Member of the Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours. The Classes meet twice a week for Instruction in 
for rardo. in Model Drawing and Sketching from Nature. Particula: 
orwar e 


\ ES T L ° N D Oo N 
, BOLSOVER-STREET, W 
Special Life shies ‘for Ladies, 218. per quarter. 
Morning and Evening Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen, 78. 6d. to 
308. per quarter. 
Lectures on Colour, Design, Geometry, and Perspective. 
Prosp on app to the Heap Master. 


XAMINATIONS.—Special Preparation for Wool- 

wich, Cooper's Hill, Royal Navy, and Civil Service. The Prin- 

- al,a late Civil Service Examiner and Naval Instructor, = by 

rangler of Cambridge, prepares for the above.—R. M. A., Danne- 
brog House, Lancaster-road, V 


PN pe bart ENGLISH LADIES.—A German 

Lady, who has passed many years in Paris. wishes to receive into 

her hy a limited number of YOUNG LADIES, who are desirous 

of acquiring a thorough knowledge of the German and __—- Lan- 

guages. Highest references. — For partic address W. W., 36, 
Wasserstadt, Dessau Anhalt, Germany. 


SCHOOL OF ART, 














t, London. 





EPORTER (Chief) WANTED for a Scotch Daily 

Newspaper. Toa thoroughly able and energetic person a liberal 
Salary will be given.—Apply to X., Messrs. Robertson & Scott, Adver- 
tising Agents, Edinburgh. 


E-ENGAGEMENT desired by a REPORTER. 
—Five years’ experience on the Provincial Press. Verbatim 
Shorthand Writer and rapid transcriber, g Paragraphist, &c. 
Best references.—D.G., care of Messrs. Mitchell & Co., Red Lion- 
court, Fleet-street, London, E.c. 











iO THE PROVINCIAL PRESS.—An experienced 
REPORTER (Pitman’s system), good Descriptive Writer and 
Correspondent, French Scholar, and well acquained with Continental 
and Colonial life and character, wishes fora RE-ENGAGEMENT, at 
a moderate Salary. references.—Address J.J. P., No. 58, St. 
George’s-road, Peckham, Surrey. 


RESS.—A VERBATIM REPORTER desires a 
RE-ENGAGEMENT as Reporter or Sub-Editor. Good Descrip- 
tive Writer.—B. D., Mr. Hyslop, Valley, Brentwood, Essex. 


PBESS.— A Young Writer and Author wishes for 

an ENGAGEMENT in London or the Provinces. First-class 
Reporter ; good Descriptive, Topical, or Leader Writer and Reviewer; 
Dramatic critic; Sub-editing. Rxoellent references.—G. H. P., 6, 
Percy-circus, Pentonville, Tanto 


A UTHORS desiring an Introduction to the Public 

are invited to join in a sound undertaking, by means of which 
their views may be furthered.—Address Macazine, 23, Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


N SALE, a BREECHES BIBLE, date 1578.— 
ond fAtons R. &. T., care of John Simpson, Esq., Castlegate, Cocker- 

















HEAP BOOKS. —A. IRVINE'S NEW LIST, 


just pete. sent post free on application.—28, Upper Manor- 
street, Chelsea, 8 





'O BOOK BUYERS. - —F. MAYHEW will send 
his CATALOGUE, No. 16 (just out), together with Nos. 14 and 15 
comprising 4,000 Volumes of scarce Curious Books, on receipt of 
el fre, WC. stamps. —F. Maruew, Vinegar-yard, side of Drury-lane 
eatre, 


i\' ARION & CO. have the most varied COLLEC- 

TION of PHOTOGRAPHS (Persons, Pictures, and Places) 
readily arranged for Insp ands Descriptive Catalogues. 
—22 and 23, wads London. 


OVE’S CATALOGUE of Rare OLD ENGRAV- 
INGS and ETCHINGS by the most celebrated Masters, sent for 
two penny stamps.—81, Bunhill-row, London. 
Established above 60 years. 


O PROPRIETORS OF PUBLICATIONS.— 
Messrs. WYMAN & SONS are prepared to undertake the PRINT- 
ING of a WEEKLY PERIODICAL of large circulation.—Wyman & 
Sons, Newspaper and General Printers. Lincoln's isa Steam Printing 
orks, 74 and an 75, Great Queen-street, London, W ‘ 























0 AUTHORS. —T. Pertitr & Co., Printers in 
Old Style and Modern Type, FURNISH ESTIMATES and every 
information respecting PRINTING BOOKS for Private Circulation 
or Publication, Magazines, Pamphlets, and General Printing, with 
the greatest rapidity. Specimens of Type, Mediwval Borders, Head 
.on e Seenaeie. —T. Pertitr & — Steam Printers, 23, 
Frith-street, and 51, Old © treet, Sok e. London, W. 


IVIDENDS, 10 to 20 PER CENT. 
For Safe Profitable Investments, 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
The OCTOBER Number ready, 12 pages. 

Safe Investments in Fnglish and Foreign Railways, Debentures 
ks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colovial Stocks, &. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, INVESTORS, 
will £nd the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Sharebrokers, 53, Poultry, London. 
Established1852, Bankers—London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


a 


BOOKS FOR THE NEW SEASON. 
NOTICE. 


A LIST of SOME of the PRINCIPAL FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS to be added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY as 
they appear, in numbers proportioned to the anticipated 
demand, is Now Ready, and will be forwarded on 
application. 


BOOKS RECENTLY ADDED. 
See MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR. 
New Edition now ready.—Postage free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 
For a constant succession of New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





CHEAP BOOKS. 
See MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 


New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 


The New Edition of the CLEARANCE CATALOGUE contains more 
than One Thousand Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 


*.* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, with the least 
possible delay, by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER, 
And from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE—2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 





HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, ac- 
cording to the supply required. All the best New Books, English, 
french, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, with 
List of New Publications, gratis and post free.—*,* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at ly reduced prices 
may also be had, free, on application. —Boorn’s, Cuurtoy’s, Hope- 
sox’s, and Sau xpers & Oruey's United Libraries, 307, Regent- street, 
near the Polytechnic. 





ac) 


L ° *2,°5 IBRARY, 
12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THOMAS CABLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 31. a year, or 2l., wit 
Entrance-fee of 6l.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members 
Reading-room open from 'Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on appli- 


cation. * 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








Sales by Auction 
Scientific and Miscellaneous Articles. 


N R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 
‘ at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRI 
DAY, Oetobder 18, at half-past 12 precisely, MISCELLANEOUS PRO- 
PERTY, consisting of Saeselvine: View Lanterns and Slides—Micro- 
scopes, and Objects for same—Telescopes, (pera and Race Glasses 
— el Steam-Engines, Tools, Cameras and Lenses, and other 
Photographic nae Galvanic and Electric Apparatus— Musical 
Instruments, Guns, 
May be viewed the morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 


British hatitulins, Cabinets, and Books, 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS has received Instructions to 
4 SELL by AUCTION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent- 
garden, on FRIDAY, October 95, at half-past 12 precisely, the Collec- 
tion of BRITISH LEPIDOPTERA, containing many ‘choice Ex 

amples, and mostly in first-rate condition ; together with the M: nhogany 
Cabinets, Entomological and other Scientific Books, formed by the late 
at — Standish; also several smaller Collections of British 


On view the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





Miscellancous Books, Handsome Bookcases, d:c.—Five Days’ Sale. 


h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C. (Fleet-street end), 
on MONDAY, October 14, and Four ‘Following Days, at 1 o'clock, a 
Jarge COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including a 
Portion of the Library of the late F. C. SKEY, Esq. C.B. F.RS,and 
that of a Minister, deceased ; comprising Ancient and Modern T heology 
—Standard Works in Histor —Voyages, Travels, and Biographies— 
raphy and Antiquities— Medical, Chemioal, Botanical, and other 
entific Works—School and C ‘assical Books—German, French. and 
Feat Literature— Prints and Music— Handsome Mahogany Book- 
cases—Library Tables—Iron Safes, &c. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Upwards of 100,000 ee of Modern Books, in cloth and 
ards. 


i EaSns. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
eir Rooms, 115, Chameery-lane, W.C. (Biectatnest md, on 


TUESDAY, October ta > Three Following Days, clock, 
upwards of "100, 000 Volumes of NEW and POPULAR *BOUKS, Ties 
trated Christmas Gift - Books, and Drawing - Room Table Book ks; 


including 1,000 Poe’s Poems, small 4to. (pub. 2ls.)—1,000 Sabbath Bells 
Chimed by the Poets, small 4to. (pub. 21s.)—1,000 A Million of Fas “(ha 
crown 8vo. (pub. 123.)—1,000 Treasury of Science, -—— Oro. (pub. 68.) 
1,000 Dana’s Seaman’s Manual, Pats 8vo. (pub. 00 Beeton’s 5 
Dictionary of Science, 8vo. (pub. 158.)—1,500 Beeton's Dictionary of 
Geography, 8vo. (pub. 158.)—3,000 Elia and Eliana, feap. (pub. 28. 6d.)— 
2.500 Dickens’s Household Words Christmas Stories, 8vo.—120 Sets of 
Belgravia, 10 vols. 8vo.—1,000 Golden Words, crown 8vo. (pu 6d.j}— 
1,560 Popular Fairy Tales (pub. 6s.)—1,006 Hubert Ellis (pub. bs. —1,000 
Stories of the Wars (pub. 5s.)—1,000 Edgar’s Runnymede (pub. 58.)— 
2,000 vols. of Beeton’s Historical Romances, &c. (sells 5.)—900 vols. of 
Low’s Choice Editions of the Poets (pub. 5s. \—and an immense variety 
of Gift-Books, Children’s Coloured Toy-Books, Books on Domestic 
Economy and Home Amusements; also the Stock and Stereotype- 
Plates of Warton’s English Poetry, crown 8vo.—Aikin’s Queen Eliza- 
beth, Hallam’s Europe, Hume's Essays, Burke's Choice Pieces, and 
Marvel’s Poems. 
Cat: nlogues forwarded gratis o on ‘application. 


To AMATEURS of the FINE ARTS and BOOKS. 
—On the 6th of November and until the 5th of December, 1872, 
there will be SOLD by PUBLIC AUCTION, in FLORENCE (Italy), 
the whole of the magnificent — valuable COLLECTION of WORKS 
of ART and ANCIENT FURNITURE in the VILLA TROLLOPE, 
at Ruoiboli, near Florence; comprising Sculpture of Roman, Greek, 
and later period Masters—Terra-cotta—Terre di Luca della Robbie— 
Etruscan Works—Ancient Arms and Armour— i. Pictures by Old 
Masters— Porcelain—China — Japanese — Capo Monte—Saxe and 
Sévres—Faience— Enamels of Limoge—C bendetiers of Venetian Glass— 
Ancient Embossed Leather of Cordova—and Carpets and Ancient 
Veils ; also the splendid Library, containing over 14,00 volumes, con- 
sisting of Rare Works in Italian, French, ana English— the Muuicipal 
Histories of Italy, France, and Engls and— ks on Art, A _ le 
Collections of ~~ Engravings, the property of T. 
TROLLUPE, Esq., nown as a distinguished jt. +- “and a 

Collector of the Fine irts, thirty years resident in Italy. 
Catalogues (price 1 fr. 50 c.) will be forwarded by the Impresa del 
Mediatore, in Florence, Italy. 





























[Pus QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 266, will be 
published on WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 16th. 
Contente. 
I. The DUKE of WELLINGTON asa CABINET MINISTER. 
II. COMPLETION of ST. PAUL'S. 
III. BARON STOCKMAR. 
IV. CONSCIOUSNESS of DOGS. 
V. VELASQU EZ 
VI. A FRENCH DIPLOMATIST in ITALY. 
VII. EAST AFRICAN SLAVE TRADE. 
VIII. POSITION of PARTIES. 
John Murray, 4 Albemarle- ‘street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW,No. COLXXVIIL, 


October, will be published on THU RSD. AY N 
Contents. 





I. COREA. 

II. NEW SHAKSPEARIAN INTERPRETATIONS. 
IIT. MEMORIALS of BARON STOCK MAR. 

IV. TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 
/, The FIJI ISLANDS. 

VI. HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 

VII. The PROGRESS of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 
VIII. GROTE'’S ARISTOTLE. 

IX. The PAST and FUTURE of NAVAL TACTICS. 

London: Longmans and ‘Co, Edinburgh: A. and and C. Black. 


Price 2a. 6d. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, 
No. XXXIX. OCTOBER, 1872. 

. Herder asa Theologian. II. By J. Frederic Smith. 

Memoir of Joshua Parry. By W. J. Lampor 

New English Lives of Jesus. By John W ght, B.A. 

The Legislation of the Pentatench. By Russell Martineau, M.A. 

The Bampton Lecture on Dissent. By Cha = Beard, B.A. 

The Life after Death. By Frances Power Cobb 

= Synod ofthe French Protestant Church. By Etienne Coquerel, 
Pasteur. 

Evolution and Religion. By C. B. Upton, B.A. B.Se. 

Notices of Books. 
Publishers: Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta -street, 

Covent-garden, London; and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
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“ The unique ‘ Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine.’” 
. Daily Albion, 
“The best shilling magazine extant. ”—Chatham Observer. 
* One of the best of the shilling magazines.” 
Paisley and Renfrewshire Gazette. 
“ Delightful and enthralling ‘ Boscobel.’ "—Lincolnshire Chronicle. 
Now ready, No. X., New Series, price 1s. 
OLBURN’S NEW MON THLY MAGAZINE. 
Edited by W. FRANCIS AINSW ORTH, Ph.D Contains 
additional Chapters of ‘ Boscobel,’ by W. ~ tamame ea ‘ais SSWORTH. 
Illustrated. And numerous other Pa 
sondon : Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet. ‘street; and at all Bookstalls 








In addition to pe e Sapate of the London “a Country 
Boards, Essays on Education by eminent Wri Reviews of New 
Books, &., the SCHOOL BOARD CHRONICLE has _Correspon- 
dents in the following Cities: — Athens, Madrid, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Upsala, Berlin, Vienna, Cologne, Hamburg, Dresden, 
egg Paris, Brussels, Utrecht, The Hague. Milan, New York, 

. Price 6d. yeekly.— Londen: Graut & Co., Turnmill-street and 
Fleet-street, EC 


HE AGRICULTURAL LABOURER. —For a a 

practical nage of this Question, see the Article on this subject 

in the MU TUAL SOCIETY CIRCULAR, for OCTOBER. Forwarded, 

post free, on application to the Secretary of the Mutual Society, 
1, Gr bam-bui ings, Guildhall, London, E.C. 


i" ODERN GERMAN ARCHITECTURE.—See 
4 The BUILDER of THIS WEEK —4d., or by post, 44d.—for 
Doors, Bow Basing and other details, from Boedd eken Manor- 
House—Pa on Shadow—Pollution of Rivers—Progress ‘a in 73 
Exhibition— “Conarete Building—London Local Government, 

1, York-street, W.C.; and all Newsmen. 














NEW WORK BY DR. LIONEL BEALE, F.R.S. 


De riie FE GERMS, and on the TREATMENT 
a” the FEVERISH STATE. Second Edition, pp. 470, 28 Plates, 
J. & A, Churchill. 


Eighth Thousand, cloth, 21s. Seventy Plates, Four Coloured, 


bg to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. By 
: Dr. BEALE, ¥. R.S. A complete Manual of imeneanale 

for examining Objects under the Highest 
Harrison, Pall M all. 


Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo. cloth, Portrait, price 3s. 6d. 


N ATURALISTIC POETRY, being One Essay on 
red o Susans of Patane Stade, Cogeed fe ng during the last 
ries ; an ree on HE WAT’ 
By WENRY DIRCKS, LL D.. F.C.S., M.R. BL, Ms. SEs ore 
London: Simpkin, Marsh:  & C rE y é 
wee: a i a. ©. Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo, 








Powers. 











Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 282, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


HE TINEINA of NORTH AMERICA. By 

eicslt s/t Be ARACK ENE DGE CLEMENS. ‘Being a Collected 
ritip: on 7 

Editor, H. STAINTON, FS. See LeSo Vth Notes by the 


London: John Van Voorst,1, Paternoster-row, E.C. 





Just published, 1 vol. 8vo. cloth extra, 158. 


OUCH NOTES of a JOURNEY through the 

erness, from Trinidad to Par&, Brazil, b ft 3 

Cataracts of the Orinoco, ane tabapo an Rio mike bv Het ah ny 

———- am the § Re eo oe SANDEE eae indians, Central 

ca. A Ww 4 

Page Tilastestirne by the Auth hor. — _— 
W. H. J. Carter, 12, Regent-street, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, price 3d. 
YLLABUS of LATIN PRONUNCIATION, 
drawn up at the request of the Head Masters of Schools. 
Deighton, Bell & Co. Cambridge ; James Parker & Co. Oxford. 





CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 
New Volume, now ready, 
EOMETRICAL OPTICS. By W. S. Atpts, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 3s. 6d 
Cambridge : : Deighton, Bell & Co. London : Bell & melty. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS., 


HE FIRST THREE SECTIONS of Newton's 
FRInCITs =e an Ap ends 5 and the Ninth and Eleventh 
Sections. By JOUN H. EVANS, M.A. The Pifth Eadition, edited 
by T. P. MAIN, Fellow a St. John’s College 6d. 
Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co, London : Bell & Daldy. 
Part I. 


HE TEXT-BOOK of GEOM ETRY. 

By T. S. ALDIS, Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 8yo. 28. 6d. 

Contents. — Angles — Parallels — Triangles — Equivalent Figures— 
Circles. 

“The book will be equally useful to teachers and to taught ; it ex- 
hibits a great power in the author of illustrating a subject from a 
number of different points of view ; —_ we know of no existing book 
nearly so well calculated to give a pu a comprehensive grasp of the 
portion of the subject with which it ¢ als” "— Atheneum. 

Cambridge : Deighton, Bell & Co. London : Bell & tn i 


NHE GEOMETRY of CON Ics. Part I. By C. C. 
TAYLOR, Fellow of St. John's College. Small Svo. price 38. 6d. 
“The book is a valuable contribution to the literature of this branch 


of pure geometry.”—Nature. 
Cambridge: Deighton, | Bell & Co. London = Bell & Dahiy. 








HE REALITY of MIRACLES, 

; Case of those now identifying the Church. See * 
in Religion.’ By Edward L. Garbett. 4 

G. J. Stevenson, 54, Paternoster- row. 


proved in the 
he Ascertainable 


Just published, 8yo. 1s. 


LAYMAN’S REASONS for DISCONTINU- 
& ING the USE of the ATHANASIAN CREED. A Letter to 
the Dean of Norwich, in answer to his Pamphlet. 
By J. W. FLOWER, Esq 
Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 





Just published, 300 pp. feap. 4to. cloth extra, price 12s. 6d. 


PSALMS and LITANIES, COUNSELS and 

COLLECTS, for DEVOUT PERSONS. By ROWLAND 

WILLIAMS, D.D., late Vicar of Broadchalk, some time Senior 

an and Tator ‘of King’s College, Cambridge. Edited by his 
: By the same Author, 

The HEBREW PROPHETS. 

and I}lustrated for English Readers. 


Translated afresh, 
2 vols, 8vo. cloth, 238. 6d, 


BROADCHALK SERMON _ ESSAYS. On 
Fotage Mediation, Atoncment, Absolution. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
re * 


OWEN GLENDOWER: a Dramatic Biography ; 
and other Poems. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; 
and 20, South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 








DR. DONKIN ON DIABETES AND BRIGH?’S DISEASE. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE SKIM-MILK TREATMENT of DIA- 

BETES and BRIGHT’S DISEASE ; with Clinieal Observations 

the aympeoe = ee of these Affections. By ARTHUR 

SCOTT DONKIN, , &c., Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence and 
Toxicology in the University of Durham. 

“Those who think with Sydenham—‘ Nevertheless I have always 
thought it a greater happiness to discover a certain method of curing, 
even the slightest disease, than to accumulate the largest fortune ; 
and whoever com passes the former I esteem not only happier, but 
better and wiser too ’—those who think thus, we say, will estimate the 
book highly, for it records therapeutical in the treat t of 
very grave forms of disease which, for novelty and importance, have 
not — a by many suggestions in curative medicine of late 
years.” — 

**The work displays not only a wide acquaintance with the modern 
literature of the subject, and a thorough clipvical knowledge of the 








YROGRESSION of CHORDS: Appendix to the 
Tritone, a Method of Harmony and Modulation. By JOSEPH 
GREEN. Price 3s. 
London: Novelio, Ewer & Co. 





diseases, but a degree of ancient lore seldom cultivated by our 
Pr Thus, the author exhibits a comprehensive grag ot ang 
ation 


subject, which will give his book at once a high place in the 
of competent judges.”— tor. 
“*We commend this book most earnestly to the perusal of our 
Teaders.”— Glasgow Medical Journal. 
London ;: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 
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NEW EDITION OF WILKINS’S GREEK DELECTUS, 
ADAPTED TO WORDSWORTH’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Now ready, in 12mo. price 4s. ; and KEY, price 2s. 6d. 


PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, for the 

use of Schools. By H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS, M.A., Fellow 

of Merton College, Oxford ; Author of ‘Manual of Greek Prose Com- 

position,’ * Greek Exercises,’ &c. a 

‘A New Edition, being the Eighth, adapted to the Seventeenth Edi- 

tion of Bishop Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar and to the Greek Primer, 
and following the new arr tof I in those wor 

Used at Eton, Rugby, and other Schools. 


By the same Author, Fifth Edition, price 5s. 


A PROGRESSIVE GREEK ANTHOLOGY, 
eontaining the First Four Books of the Odyssey ; Extracts from Ana- 
creon, Simonides, Tyrteus, Sappho, Erinna, Mimnermus, Solon, 
Theognis, Plato, ee, Callimachus, Moschus, Meleager, Euri- 

i &e. with Notes. 
anne mE in use at Harrow, Eton, Cheltenham College, &c. 
London : Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 








OKE’S NEW LICENSING LAWS. 
Just published, post 8vo. 10s. cloth, 
HE LAWS as to LICENSING INNS, &c., &c. ; 


containing the Licensing Act, 1872, and the other Acts in force 
as to Alehouses, Beerhouses, Wine and Refreshment Houses, Shops, 
&ec., selling Intoxicating Liquors, and Billiard and Occasional 
Licences. Systematically arranged, with Explanatory Notes, the 
authorized Forms of Licenses, Tables of Offences, Index, &. By 
GEURGE ©. OKE, Chief Clerk to the Lord Mayor of London. | 
London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty's Law Publishers. 





SMALL QUARTO SERIES. 
Uniform for Libraries. 


HE OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES, Hebrew 


and Eoglish, in Parallel Columns. Small 4to. half bound in 
morocco, price 242. 


The SEPTUAGINT, with an English Version, in 


Parallel Columns, with Notes and Various Readings. 4to. half 
bound, price 248. 


The APOCRYPHA, Greek and English, in Parallel 
Columns. 4to. price 78. 


The NEW TESTAMENT, Greek and English, in 


Parallel Columns, with Various Readings. 4to. half bound, 
price 10s. 


The VULGATE and the DOUAY VERSION, in 
Parallel Columns. 4!0. price 78. 6d. 
The PESCHITO SYRIAC, with a close English 
Translation, in Parallel Columns. 4to. Un the press. 
London: Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, New and Improved Edition, 8vo. cloth, price 6g. post free, 


(He DICTIONARY of PRACTICAL RE- 
CEIPTS, containing upwards of 5.000 Receipts in Trade and 
Manufacture, Domestic Economy, Artistical, Ornamental, and Scien- 
tific Processes, Pharmaceutical and Chemical Experiments, with 
copious Index. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 


E. W. Allen, 11, Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 


Just published, in crown 8vo. 


A MANUAL of VOCAL MUSIC, for Use in 
44 Public ee rg Schools, forming a Complete Guide to Singing 
at Sight. By J)HN TAYLOR, Author of ‘A Few Words on the 
Anglican Chant,’ &c. 

Part I. THEORETICAL, principally for Home Work. Price 6d. 
Part II. PRACTICAL, for Use in School. Price 9d. 
The COMPLETE WORK, bound in cloth. Price 1s. 6d. 


London : George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet-street. Liverpool: Caxton- 
buildings, South John-street, and 49 and 51, South Castle-street. 


J ae ee a a oe oe 


5. 
Reviewed inthe Atheneum, September lth. 


The BIRDS of EGYPT. By G. Ernest SHELLEY, 
s. 


F.ZS. F.R.G.S., &e., late Captain, Grenadier Guards. Royal 8vo. 
with 14 Coloured Plates, price 1. 11s. 6d. 


NOTES on the BIRDS of VAMARA LAND, and 
the ADJACENT COUNTRIES of SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. 
By the late CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of ‘ Lake 
Ngami,’ and of the ‘Okavango River.’ Arranged and Edited by 
JOHN HENRY GURNEY; with some Additional Notes by 
Editor. 8vo. 108. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK of BRITISH BIRDS.  8vo. 
Showing the Distribution of the Resident and Migratory Birds in 
the British Islands. with an Index to the Records of the Rarer 
Species. By J. E. HARTING, F.L.S., &. 78. 6d 


Jobn Van Voorst, Paternoster-row. 











Now Ready at all Libraries, 3 vols. post Svo. 


MIRIAM’S 


MARRIAGE. 


By CATHERINE 8S. MACQUOID, 
Author of ‘ Patty,’ &c. 


SmitH, Exvper & Co. 


15, Waterloo-place. 





NOTICE.—The Following NEW NOVELS are Now Ready :— 


WHEN 


2 vols. crown Svo. cloth, 21s. 


ST. CECILIA: 


GEORGE THE THIRD WAS KING. 


[Ready this day. 


a Modern Tale of Real Life. 


3 vols. 


(This day. 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret,’ &c, 
In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


TO THE BITTER 


END. 


From the ATHENAUM. 


‘€ Miss Braddon is really improving. 


‘To the Bitter End’ is as good 


a piece of work as any which we yet remember to have had from her. 
It is carefully written, and even rewritten, and yet is full of all the old 
rough vigour and dash, the keen sense of the many pleasures and enjoy- 
ments of life, the love of green fields and blue skies, and pleasant gardens, 


and the quick impatience of all that is hollow and conventional. 


Long 


experience—this must be close upon her twenty-fifth novel—has strength- 
ened Miss Braddon’s hand and improved her touch. There is more effect 
and less striving for it. . . . As for the story itself, it is sufficiently simple, 
and here and there is told very prettily and naturally, and with evident 
feeling. . . . It has, in short, all Miss Braddon’s merits,—all that genial, 
comfortable good-nature, and love of pleasant places and pleasant people, 
which never leave her.”—-Vide Atheneum, September 21, 1872. 


From the STANDARD. 


“‘ No living novelist equals Miss Braddon in fecundity and freshness. 
. . « . Comparing ‘ To the Bitter End,’ not with ‘ Robert Ainsleigh,’ but 
with almost any of its recent predecessors, we find the same sustained 


individuality in the characters, the 


same ingenuity in the working-out 


of effective situations, and the same scintillations of humour, which have 
marked Miss Braddon’s books, from the first to the. last.” 
Vide the Standard, September 20, 1872. 


London: JOHN MAXWELL & CO. 4, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. 








Just published, in 8vo. price 68. €d. 


Boece CONSILIUM: the Great Revelation. 


“The Bible is a self-interpreting book. There must be in it an answer 
to all questions. Find the Key, and the Riddles in it are solved.” 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





Recently published, price 108. 6d. ae 
KETCHES of ARTISTIC FORNITURE in the 
OLD ENGLISH STYLE. 
Collinson & Lock, 109, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Now ready, Fifth Edition, price 78. 6d. 


HE PHILOSOPHY of MARRIAGE in its 

Social, Moral, and Physical Relations with the Physiology of 

Generation in the Vegetable and Animal Kingdoms. By MICHAEL 
RYAN, M.D. 





NEW WORK BY SIR M. DIGBY WYATT. 
Immediately, in post 4to. with One Hundred Recgokeetions of the 





Author's Sketches, price Two Guineas and a . 
A N ARCHITECT'S NOTE-BOOK in SPAIN, 
principally illustrating the Domestic Architecture of that 
Country. By M. DIGBY WYATT, M i 


-A., Slade Professor of Fine 
Art in the University of Cambridge, &e. 


Containing a Series of One 
Hundred admirable Sketches, made in Spain, in 1869, from subjects as 
novel in character as they are important for the History of Architec- 
ture in that Country. Reproduced in absolute and permanent Fac- 
simile. Each Sketch is accompanied by Critical Notices, in which Sir 
Digby explains the salient points of interest which he observed in the 
subjects selected for illustration. 

Subscribers’ Names for Copies may be addressed to the Secretary 
¢ oe Ada Fine-Art Company (Limited), 36, Rathbone-place, 

ondon, W. 





PUBLISHED UNDER THE SANCTION OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF SCIENCE AND ART. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL DIAGRAMS. 
By Professor MARSHALL, F.R.S. F.R.C.S. 

Nine Sheets, Life size, Coloured, 12s. 6d. each ; or on canvas rollers 
and varnished, 218. each. 


3y the same Author, Second Edition, just published, 


\ DESCRIPTION of the HOMAN BODY: 
i its STRUCTURE and FUNCTIONS. 

Tilustrated by Nine Physiological Diagrams, containing 193 Coloured 
Figures, reduced from the large work. Designed for the Use of Schools 
and Young Men destined for the Medical Profession and for Popular 


Instruction generally, 2 vols. royal d4to. cloth, 21s. 
Betray roar DIAGRAMS. 
By Professor HENSLOW. 


Complete on nine sheets of paper, measuring 3 feet 9 inches by 2 feet 
7 inches. The whole highly coloured after the a Drawing. 
ined h the set, 2l.; or mounted on canvas with rollers, and var- 
nished, 31. 


London: Alfred Tarrant, 11, Serle-street, Lincoln's Inn-fields. 





Price le. 
HE ORIGINAL MS. of BURNS’S ‘TAM 
’ 008; SHANTER’ and ‘ THE LAMENT of MARY, QUEEN 
of § 8.’ 
Reproduced by the Photo-Chromo-Lith Process. 
With an Introduction by MOY THOMAS, and a Glossary. 


London: Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C.; Menzies, Edin- 
burgh; and all Booksellers. 








L I T S ££ A FF mM. de 
E. J. FRANCIS, 4 & 22, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ETTER-PRESS PRINTING. 
E. J. FRANCIS, 4 & 22, Took’s Court, Chancery-lane, E.C. 











\, OTICE.—The following Direct Agents for the 
Sale of the ATHEN.ZUM Journal abroad have been 
appointed :— 


Paris N. BELLeNnGER, Rue de Rivoli. 
a M. Baupry. 

Berlin .. A. AsHER & Co, 
“ F. SCHNEIDER & Co. 

Leipzig M. Dtrr 

Vienna GrRoLp & Co. 

Rome .. J. SPITTHOEVER, 

Florence H. LoEscuEer. 

Geneva H. Grora, 


St. Petersburg mg »» THE IMPERIAL Post-OrFice. 
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“ That useful resuscitant of dead knowledge, yclept 
NovTEs AND QueErtes, the antiquaries’ newspaper.” 
Quarterly Review. 


—_~>—_ 


Every Saturday, and to be had, by order, 
of all Booksellers and Newsmen, 


Price FOURPENCE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A Medium of Intercommunication for Literary 
Men and General Readers. 





NOTES and QUERIES contains, weekly, Amusing 
Articles on the following subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 


Illustrated by Original Communications and In- 
edited Documents. 


BIOGRAPHY, 


Including unpublished Correspondence of eminent 
Men, and unrecorded Facts connected with them. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY 
HISTORY, 


More especially of English Authors, with Notices 
of rare and unknown Editions of their Works, 
and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books, 


BALLADS and OLD POETRY, 


With Historical and Philological Illustrations. 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL 
SAYINGS, 


Their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK 
LORE, 


Preserving the fast-fading Relics of the old 
Mythologies. 


PHILOLOGY, 


Including Local Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes 
on our old Poets. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, 


Including Histories of Old Families, completion 
of Pedigrees, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, 
and REPLIES, 


On points of Eccresrastican History, Toro- 
GRAPHY, Fine Arts, MISCELLANEOUS ANTIQUI- 
TIES, NUMISMATICS, &c. 





Office : 20, Wellington-street, Strand. 





NEW BOOKS. 


— -+~- 
On the 24th inst. small Svo. 5s. 


GARETH and LYNETTE, &c. By 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 


MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE. By 


AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. With 2 Steel Portraits, 2 
vols. crown 8vo. 21s, 

*,* This work consists chiefly of the letters and journals of 
Maria, widow of Augustus W. Hare, Rector of Alton-Barnes, 
and the immediate circle in which her life was passed. With 
these Memorials are united those of the ‘‘Two Brothers,” 
Augustus and Julius Hare, who were the Authors of the 
* Guesses at Truth.’ 


The MINISTERIAL VICTORY and its 


EXPLANATION. A Sermon preached at the General 
Ordination of the Lord Bishop of Rochester, Sept. 29, 
1872. By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Sewed. 


HANDBOOK of SOCIAL ECONOMY; 


or, the Worker’s A, B, C. Translated from the French 
of EDMOND ABOUT. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The TRUE HISTORY of JOSHUA 


DAVIDSON. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


MARGARET. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler, 


Author of ‘Jasmine Leigh.’ 2 vols. crown Svo. 21s. 


THOUGHTS on RECENT SCIENTIFIC 


CONCLUSIONS and their RELATION to RELIGION. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The RED FLAG, and other Poems. 


By the Hon. RODEN NOEL. Small 8vo. 
(Immediately. 


WILFRID CUMBERMEDE. By George 


MACDONALD, LL.D. Popular Edition. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. [Immediately. 


“This isa very beautiful book, which will delight Mr. MacDonald's 
great circle of admirers.”—Spectator. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY 


during the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, in a Series of 
Historical and Biographical Sketches. By WILLIAM 
BAUR. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
“This work possesses more than an historical interest, and does more 
than occupy a gap in English literature, or bridge a cha asm between 
English and German sympathies. It is pervaded ty a sense of the 
Divine presence in human affairs, imperceptibly introducing a new 
order of things into the world; and its combination of that which was 
noblest in Puritanism, with an almost Pantheistic fullness of spirit, 
commends the book specially tu the more Evangelical portions of the 
British public..... There is hardly a sketch in the whole work but is an 
education to read.”—Atheneum. 


PREMIUMS PAID to EXPERIENCE. 


Incidents in My Business Life. By EDWARD GAR- 
RETT, Author of ‘Occupations of a Retired Life.’ 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 21s. 

“Characterized by homely good sense, grasp of character, and 
excellent moral tone. Enlightened devotees of culture might well 
gain instruction from Mr. Garrett's sound sense and philanthropy.” 

theneum. 

“*Mr. Garrett’s charming stories are of a very high order, full of 
tender grace, gentle goodness, and wise, unobtrusive moral.” 

Br itis: h Quarteriy Review. 

** Full of common sense and sound morality.”— Westminster Review. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The 


Diary of a Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Pre- 
face by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for having introduced to us 
a work which, for its high tone and manly bearing. should be studied 
by every English officer. One of the most hopeful signs for the regenera- 
tion of France is the publication and popularity of such a book.” 
Westminster Review. 
Anything more truly noble than the motives and the conduct of 
the youth whose diary is here before us we cannot easily imagine.” 


LAYS of the HIGHLANDS and 


ISLANDS. By JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Small 8vo. 6s. 
“A new volume of poems from Prof. Blackie is a treat of the rarest 
kind. They are full of power and beauty, and of clear sunny views of 
Nature, in her sweetest as well as her grandest aspects, amidst the 
glens and glades, the bens and the bothies of the Scotland of the poet's 
heart.”—Standar 
“We most strongly recommend this volume of poems for its mascu- 
line good sense, its sustained elevation of tone, its passionate love of 
nature, and its genuine sincerity.”— Westminster Review. 


The BOOK of GENESIS and Part of 


the BOOK of EXODUS. A Revised Version, with Mar- 
ginal References and an Explanatory Commentary. By 
the late DEAN ALFORD. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
“One of the richest epetions to the biblical and theological 
literature of this age.”— Wa 
“No commentator of our ie tas united scholarshi 
candour, judgment, and grace in such happy proportions as Dean 
Alford. ‘This volume will be found not unworthy of his reputation. 
Comparing it with the Speaker's Commentary, it seems to us, on several 
points, entitled to the preference. bed relative sp pero of ve 
subjects discussed is more clearly ap 
illustrative notices is happier. above? all, there is less x parte states 
ment, more candour, and fairness ; the P he 
spirit is more evident.”—Scotsman. 














Strawan & Co, 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 





Sampson Low & Co.’s Announcements 
FOR THE SEASON 1872-73. 


——~+- — 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE; including 
Travels and Adventures in Central pirien, and, ae Months’ 
Residence with Dr. LIVINGSTONE. . STANLEY, 
Numerous lilustrations by Mr. J. B. 2 a other Artists, 
from Mr. Stanley’s own Etchings, with Maps of Koute, Physical 
Features, &c. Demy 8vo. cloth extra, 21s. (1n the press. 


r) v 
CARL WERNER’S NILE SKETCHES. 
Painted from Nature during his Travels through Egypt. Hee. 
similes of Water-Colour Paintings executed by G STAV 
SEITZ; with Descriptive Text by Dr. BREHM and Dr. DU Mi: 
EN. Imperial folio, in Cardboard Wrapper, Second Part, 2. 1¢s, 
Contents OF THE Seconp Part :—Banks of the Nile near Achmins— 
Coffee-house at Cairo—Money- rl in Esneh—Tombs of Kalifs of 
Cairo—Assuan—T he Temples of Lux | This 
‘«* Part I. published last year, =r still be had, peice 3l. ‘lo. 


Under the Special Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen, the Duke of Argyll, the Marquis of Lorne, dc. 


The ARCTIC REGIONS. Illustrated with 
pnoteerene, taken on an Art Expedition to Greenland, by WM. 
BRADFORD. With Descriptive Narrative by the Artist. In 
One St has royal broadside, 25 inches by 20 inches, beautifully 
bound in morocco extra, price Twenty-five Guineas. [Jn October. 

*,* This work contains One Hundred and Twenty magnificent 

Photographs, many of them taken instantaneously, whilst the ship 

was in motion, illustrating the different phases of Life and Nature, 

the Mountains, Fiords, Glaciers, Icebergs, the wonderful Ice Phe- 
nomena of Melville Bay, and the infinite variety of scenery which the 
coast of Greenland presents. 


The ATMOSPHERE. By Camille Flamma- 


RION. With numerove Woodcut Illustrations and Ten beautiful 

Chromo-Lithographs. Translated under the Superintendence and 

most careful Revision of JAMES GLAISHER. - 8vo. t 
‘ovember. 


’ 

CHEFS-D’EUVRE of ART and MASTER- 
PIECES OF ENGRAVING, selected from the celebrated Collec- 
tion of Prints and Drawings in i British ae, and repro- 
duced in Photography by STEPHEN THO ON. With 
Letter-press Desoriptions, pSectedt con the most vance Writers 
on Art. Imperial folio, Twenty Photographs, cloth at Octod 

ictober. 


sT. DOMINGO, PAST and PRESENT ; with 
a Glance at Hay With upwards of 150 
beautiful Ww RA. 4 al pt, ‘chiely me Designs and Sketches 

by the Author. Demy 8vo. cloth extra. [in November. 


The PICTURE GALLERY of MODERN 


Twenty beautiful and Permanent Photographs, 
a the £ gen English Painters; with Descriptive 
Letter-press. 1 vol. demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges. (Jn October. 


The PICTURE GALLERY of SACRED 


ART. Containing Twenty very fine Examples in Permanent Pho- 
tography after the Old Masters; with Descriptive Letter-press. 
Demy 4to. cloth extra, gilt edges. [1a October. 


SEA-GULL ROCK. By Jules Sandeau, of 
the French Academy. Translated by ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 
With 79 very beautiful Woodcuts. Raval 16mo. cloth extra, gilt 
edges. [Early in October. 


MERIDIANA: Adventures of Three Rus- 
siansand Three Englishmen in South Africa. By JULES VERNE. 
Translated from the vier en With numerous Iilnstrations. Royab 
16mo. cloth extra. gilt edge: Early in October. 
*,* Uniform with ‘Sea- Gull Rock.’ A capital Book for Boys. 


REYNARD THE FOX. The Prose Transla- 
tion by the late THOMAS ROSCOE. With about 100 exquisite 
Illustrations sa Wood, after designs by A. J. Elwes. Imperial 
16mo. cloth extra {Early in Octuber. 

*,* This beautiful, book has been produced under the specia! super- 
intendence of Mr. J. D. Cooper, who 8o successfully produced Bar- 
bauld’s Hymns, Watts’s Songs, Heber’s Hymns, &c. It is printed in 
the very best style of the Chiswick Press. 


TWENTY THOUSAND LEAGUES UNDER 
the SEA. By JULES VERNE. Translated and Edited by the 
Rev. L. P,. MERCIER, M.A. With 113 very graphic Woodeuta 
dig post 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges. (In October. 

*,° Uniform with the First Edition of ‘The Adventures of a Young 

Naturalist.’ This work combines an excellent Description of the 

Natural History and meee Features of the Sea, with a moet 

amusing and humorous stor. 


The FAVELL CHILDREN. Three Little 


Portraits. Crown12mo. Four Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


The STORY WITHOUT an END. From the 
German. By the late Mrs. SARAH T. AUSTIN. With Fifceen 
exquisite Drawings by E. V. B. Printed in Colours in fac-simile. 
An entirely New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 4to. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 7s. éd. (In October. 


New Volume of the ‘ John Halifax’ Series of Girls’ Books. 
An ONLY SISTER. By Madame Guizot de 


WITT. With Six Iilustrations. Small post Svo. cloth, 4. 
[In October. 
*,* The Editor's Preface says:—“ Of this story, written expressl 
fort my series, and not to appear in its original French for some time te 
come, I have almost nothing to say; it speaks for itself. In it the 
author paints real French life and the real Frenchwoman in her best 
and noblest type.” 


PALMETTO LEAVES: a Series of Sketches 


of Life in Florida. By HARRIETT BEECHER STOWE. 1 vol. 


12mo. [In November. 
A HISTORY wot MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
By W. 8S. LIND: {In the Press. 
NOVELS. 


WHEN GEORGE ithe THIRD was KING. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, 2 (Ready this day 
ST. CECILIA. A “Modern Tale from Real 
LIFE. 38 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
MARTIN'S VINEYARD. By Agnes | Harri 


ON. Crown 8vo. cloth, 108. 6d. 


COMPTON FRIARS. By | the Author or of 


* Mary Powell.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low & SEARLE, 
Crown Buildings, 188, Fleet-street. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—>~—- 


Forster’s Life of Dickens. 
Early in November will be published, the SECOND VOLUME of 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. 


1842-1852. By JOHN FORSTER. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. The Third Volume will complete the Work. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. With an 


Introduction by W. W. STORY, Author of ‘ Roba di Roma.’ Con- 
taining 246 beautiful lilustrations. 1 vol. super-royal 4to. 
[October 20. 


The HUMAN RACE. By Louis Figuier. 


Illustrated with 243 Bagrevings on Wood and 8 Chromo-litho- 
graphs. 1 vol. demy 8vo. [October 20. 


TRAVELS in INDO-CHINA and the 


CHINESE EMPIRE. By x > de CARNE, Member of the 
of of the Mekong. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 
(October 15. 





With Lilustrations. 


The EUSTACE DIAMONDS. By 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 3 vols. post 8vo. [October 15. 


GOD and MAN: Conferences delivered 


at Notre Dame in Paris. By the Rev. PERE LACORDAIRE. 
. (October 15. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 
A PRACTICAL MANUAL of CHE- 


MICAL ANALYSIS and ASSAYING, as applied to the Manu- 
facture of Iron from its Ores, and - Cast Iron, Wrought Lron, and 
Steel, as found in Commerce. By L. L. DE KONINCK, Dr. Sc., 
and E. DIETZ. Edited, with Notes, by ROBERT MALLET, 
F.R.S. F.G.S, &. Crown 8yo. [October 15. 


LATTER- DAY PAMPHLETS. By 


THOMAS CARLYLE. To form the November Me nay dl of the 
People’s Edition.” tOn the 25th. 


DAVID COPPERFIELD. By Charles 


DICKENS. Forming the New Volume of the “ Household 
Edition.” With 61 Illustrations by Barnard. Cloth gilt, 
price 4s. ; in stiff paper wrapper, price 3s. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SATANELLA: a Story of Punches- 


town. By G. J. WHYTE MELVILLE. 2vols. With Illus- 
trations. 


OTHER COUNTRIES. By Major 


WILLIAM MORRISON BELL. 2 vols. demy 8vo. with nume- 
rous Illustrations and Maps. 

** Major Bell travelled as a general and impartial observer. He had 
none of those tastes pronounced to depravity which irresistibly impel 
a man to bore his readers...... He had good introductions, and found 
access everywhere to the best official society. He kept his eyes and 
hisears open ; he seems to have seen all that was — worth coin. 
aud to have heard much that was well worth — 
evidently blessed with a great stock of good humour, an most of the 
qualities which make an agreeable travellingcompanion. ... The text 
is interspersed with clever illustrative sketches which * often bring 
things more clearly before one than whole poem of of ty 

2 August 14, 1872. 


A DOG of FLANDERS, pets OTHER 


STORIES. By OUIDA, Author of ‘ Puck,’ ‘ Folle-Farine,’ &c. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 
ie These four pales, like the more important work lately produced be by 
Ouida, * Folle-Farine,’ show a sudden increase of power and purpose, o 
which we do not remember to have seen an instance in an author Fo 
ha as already written much in one style.”—Ezaminer. 
here is striking originality and no little vigour in ‘A Dog of 
Flanders, and other Stories,’ by Uuida. The* Dog of Flanders’ is worthy, 
dear old thing, to discuss a bone or share a biscuit. with the celebrated 
* Rab and his Friends’; and what more can in a dog’s favour? 
The story is a beautiful and a pathetic one, though it is almost too 
distressing. The early sufferings of the poor, faithful do; be ender 3 
strong desire to go out and avenge his wrongs upon some -hearted 
biped ; and the fate of the boyish oe, parted from his little sweet- 
heart, robbed of his good name, cheated of his due meed of merit, and 
left to die with his dog of cold, and hunger, and neglect, and despair, 
is enough to melt the nether millstone.” 
Juustrated London News, August 31. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of 


a NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. By JOHN FURLEY. With 
Maps. 2 vols. price 24s. 


“The labours of the British National Society for the Relief of the 
Wounded in War and those of the English Seed Fund were so bene- 
ficent and so widely appreciated, that it is pleasing to have a record of 
them written in a pleasant, chatty way by so competent a chronicler 
as Mr. Forley.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, 


the Autobiography of Melek-Hanum, Wife of H.H. Kibrizi- 
Mehemet-Pasha. Demy 8vo. price l4s. 


From the Morning Post. 
“The present work, compiled, as it is, by a Jady who is the wife of 
one ads — Turkish dignitaries, is quite of exceptional value 
and interes 


CHARLES DICKENS as a READER. 


By CHARLES KENT. Crown 8vo. price 8s. 


The WICKED WOODS of TOBE- 


REEVIL. By Miss MULLHOLLAND, 2 vols. 


GREVILLE LANDON. By Pier 


LISLE. 3 vols. 
MABEL HERON. By Edward 


PEACOCK. 3 vols. 


CHapMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





NEW WORKS. 


— 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 278, 


October. [on Thursday next. 


1. COREA. 

2. NEW SHAKSPEARIAN INTERPRETATIONS, 
3. MEMORIALS of BARON STOCKMAR. 

4. TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. 

5. The FIJI ISLANDS. 

6. HENRY THOMAS COLEBROOKE. 

7. The PROGRESS of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 
8. GROTE’S ARISTOTLE. 

9. The PAST and FUTURE of NAVAL TACTICS, 


EARL RUSSELL’S ESSAY on the 
ENGLISH GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION, from 


Bolen of Henry VII. to the Present Time. New Edition ( 
Fifth). Crown 8vo. price 68. 


ESTIMATES of the ENGLISH KINGS 


from William the Conqueror to George III. By J. LANGTON 
SANFORD. Crown 8vo. price 12s. 6d. 


Contents. 


A BUDGET of PARADOXES. By 
AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN, F.R.A.S. and C.P.S. — =: inted, 
with the Author's Additions, from the Atheneum. 8v0. P 15s. 


LEADERS of PUBLIC OPINION in 


IRELAND: eye, FLOOD, GRATTAN, O'CONNELL. B; 
E. H. LECKY, M.A. New Edition, revised and enlarged 
) Be 8vo. price 78. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 


Fall of Wolsey to the Petes of the Spanish Armada, By JAM 
ANTHONY FROUDE " . = 


Cabinet so, a crown 8vo. ny 31. 128, 
Library Edition, 12 vols. 8vo. price 81. 1 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUB- 


JECTS. By J. = FROUDE, M.A. Cabinet Edition. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo. price 12s, 


NUOVA ITALIA; or, Tours and Retours 


through France, Switzerland, Italy, and Sicily: a Poem in Ten 
Cantos. By NOMENTINO, F.R.G.S. Crown 8yo. Price 5s. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: 
a Metrical Translation inte Page, with Introduction and Com- 


mentaries. By LORD LYTTON. With Latia Text. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. price 108. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the 


late JOHN CONINGTON, M.A. With a Memoir by H. J. 8. 
a Edited by J. ‘A sYMONDS. M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 
price 


TALES of the TEUTONIC LANDS: a 


Sequel to ‘ foqeiee Romances of the Middle Ages.” By GEORGE 
W. COX, M.A. aud EUSTACE HINTON JONES. Crown 8yvo, 
[On Thursday next. 


SEASIDE MUSINGS on SUNDAYS and 


WEEK-DAYS. By A. K. H. B., Author of ‘ The Recreations of a 
Country Parson.’ td 8vo. price 38. 6d. {On Saturday next. 


The NEW BIBLE COMMENTARY, by 
Bho oend pine Clergy of the Anglican Church, CRITICALLY 

D. By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D. Bishop 

Natal Pane II. Introduction to Exodus; the Book of Exodus, 


price 10s. 6d. 


Lg price 4s. 
The ORBS AROUND US: a Series of 
Familiar Essays on the Moon and Planets, Meteors Comets, 


the Sun and Coloured Pairsof Stars. By RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
B.A, Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 


FROM OLD to NEW: 


Present Religious Position. 
STATHAM. Crown 8vo. price 5. 


a Sketch of the 


= Eight Lectures. By F. R. 
[Nearly ready. 


The SOCIAL GROWTHS of the NINE- 


Fg a8} CENTURY: an Essay in the Science of Sociology. By 
R. STATHAM. Crown 8vo. price 3¢, 6d. [in a few days. 


ESSENTIALS of NEW TESTAMENT 


STUDY: a Companion to the New Testament. the Rev. W. E. 
LITTLEWOOD, M.A. With 5 Maps and =..° Jrown 8vo. price 


The SCIENCE and ART of SURGERY: 


a Treatise on Surgical Injuries, Diseases, and patie. B 
JOHN ERIC ERICHSEN. Sixth Edition, revised and enlarged. 
With 712 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. price 328. 


The DIAGNOSIS and TREATMENT of 


DISEASES of WOMEN. including the DIAGNOSIS of PREG- 
NANCY. By GRAILY HEWITT, M.D. Third Edition, revised, 
and for the most part re- fig Ty with 132 Woodcuts, price 24s. 


The SETTER; with Notices of the most 


Eminent Breeds oe extant, Instructions how_to Breed, Rear, 
and Break; Dog Shows, Field Trials, General M ement, &c. 
By E. LAVERACK. With 2 Illustrations, crown 4to. price 7s. 6d. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 
and DYER, 





ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS 


OF 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
(CURRER BELL), 


AND HER SISTERS, 


EMILY AND ANNE BRONTE 
(ELLIS and ACTON BELL). 


In Seven Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. hand- 
somely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. per Volume. 


The descriptions in ‘Jane Eyre’ and the other 
Fictions by Charlotte Bronté and her Sisters being 
mostly of actual places, the Publishers considered 
that Views would form the most suitable Illustra- 
tions of the Library Edition of the Novels. They 
are indebted for a clue to the real names of the 
most interesting scenes toa friend of the Misses 
Bronté, who has thus enabled the artist, Mr. G. M. 
Winreris, to identify the places described. He 
made faithful Sketches of them on the spot, and 
has also drawn them on Wood; it is therefore 
hoped that these Views will add fresh interest to 
the reading of the Stories. The following are the 
principal Illustrations :— 


Vol.l. JANE EYRE.—Gateshead Hall 
—Lowood — Thornfield — Moor House — Fern- 
dean Manor. 


Vol. 2. SHIRLEY. — Nunnely Wood — 
Hollow's Mill— Yorke’s House — Fieldhead— 
Briarfield Church, 


Vol. 3. VILLETTE.— The Park, Brus- 
sels—Pensionnat of Madame Beck—Garden in 
Rue Fossette—Grand Place, Brussels. 


Vol. 4. The PROFESSOR and POEMS. 
—Portrait of Rev. Patrick Bronté—Rue Royale, 
Brussels—Protestant Cemetery, Brussels—View 
on the Moors. 


Vol. 5. WUTHERING HEIGHTS and 
AGNES GREY. — Valley of Gemmerton — 
Wuthering Heights—View on the Moors—Dis- 
tant View of Haworth Church—Snow Scene. 


Vol.6é6. TENANT of WILDFELL 
HALL, — Wildfell Hall— Grassdale Manor— 
Harringby Hall. 


Vol.7, LIFE, by Mrs. GASKELL. — 
Portrait of Charlotte Bronté—Casterton School 
—Roe Head—Haworth Parsonage and Church 
—The Bronté Waterfall. 


*,* The First Volume will be published at the end of October. 





Situ, Exper & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
—@~-— 


WITHIN the MAZE. By Mrs. Henry 


WOOD, Author of ‘ East Lynne,’ &c. 3 vols. 


A WOMAN’S VENGEANCE. By the 


Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


A MINGLED YARN. By the Author 


of ‘A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,’ &. 3 vols. 


WOMAN’S WRONG. By Mrs. Eiloart, 


Author of ‘The Curate’s Discipline.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Mrs. Eiloart has never written anything better than * Woman’s 
Wrong.’ She has always been happy in drawing her characters and in 
her descriptions, and this time she has hit upon an ingenious plot, or 
rather on a plot involving a most interesting point.”—Fun. 


The STILWINCHES of COMBE MAVIS 


By T. A. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


** Mr. Trollope has chosen for this novel a really capital subject, and 
worked it out elightfully....The Stilwinches are charming acquaint- 
ances, and will live in our memory when the annals of more distin- 
guished people have faded from our recollection.” —Morning Post. 

By 
v 


IN a GLASS DARKLY: a Novel. 
We have read 


J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 3vols. crown 8vo. 
**Singularly vivid and fascinating in its interest. 

nothing better in its very pegaliet we ha 3 since Lord Lytton’s fine story, 
—Grap 


* The House and the Brain.’ 


CYRILLA: a Story of German Life. 


By the Author of ‘The Initials’ and ‘ Quits.” New Edition. In 
crown 8vo. 68. 
Forming the New Volume of BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. crown 8yvo. 21a. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of CAPTAIN 


MARRYAT, R.N., eee of ‘Peter Simple.” By his Daughter, 
FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 


~ 
THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
By Mr. WILKIE COLLINS. 
Author of ‘ The Woman in White.’ 
See the TEMPLE BAR for October. 
Price One Shilling. 

“A story that is likely to rival any other that the author has 
written in intensity of interest. Mr. Collins never constructed a 
novel which was more in his own line than ‘The New Magdalen’ bids 
fair to be.”—Morning Advertiser. 

Richard Bentley & Son, New Burlington-street. 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Price Six Shillings each. 


1. CYBILLA. By the Author of ‘The 
nitials’ and ‘ Quits, 
2. OUGHT WE TO VISIT HER? By Mrs. 


EDWARDES. 


3. RED AS A ROSE IS SHE. By Rhoda 


BROUGHTON. 


4. EAST LYNNE. By Mrs, Henry Wood. 
5. The INITIALS, By the Baroness Taut- 


PHOEUS. 


6. LADYBIRD. By the Lady Georgiana 


FULLERTON. 


7. LORD OAKBURN’S DAUGHTERS. By 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


8. The THREE CLERKS. By Anthony 








TROLLOPE. 
9. The CHANNINGS. By Mrs. Henry 

WoopD. 

10. Mrs. HALLIBURTON’S TROUBLES. 
By the same. 

11. COMETH UP asa FLOWER. By Rhoda 
BROUGHTON. 

12. QUITS. By the Author of‘ The Initials,’ 


13. BESSY RANE. By Mrs. Henry Wocd. 
14. VERNER’S PRIDE. By the same. 
15. ROLAND YORKE. By the same. 
16. LADY ADELAIDE'S OATH. By the 


RicHaRD BentiEy & Son, New Burlington-street. 


138, Great Marlborough-street. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


—— 


RECOLLECTIONS of SOCIETY in 
Lowe ag and ENGLAND. By LADY CLEMENTINA DAVIES. 
2 vols. 218. 

Tue Times. — “On proceeding to a conscientious examination 
of the contents, we found the familiar and commonplace matter 
lightened and relieved by many lively touches of description, many 
traits of character, many illustrative incidents, which may prove 
helps to history, and might have been irretrievably lost had they 
not been marked and recorded as they occurred. Lady Clementina 
Davies's opportunities were excellent, and the very traditions ef her 
family are fraught with interest. Some of her local and personal 
impressions are as graphic and distinct as if they had been—so to 
speak—photographed on her memory.” 

Patt Matt Gazerre.—* The two entertaining and Reonently -written 
volumes before us will interest and amuse many rea’ aners 


BRIDES and BRIDALS. By J.C. Jeaf- 


FRESON, B.A., Oxon, Author of ‘A BOOK ABOUT THE 
CLERGY,’ &. 2 vols. 8yo. [Just ready. 


MODERN TURKEY. By J. Lewis 


FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. Seconp 
Epitioy. 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 

** Mr. Farley hasa good deal Pe Sateoeating information to communi- 

cate in regard to modern Turk - Hm may add, that he puts it 

briefly, clearly, and in an agreeable style. we Saturday "Review. 


HISTORY of WILLIAM PENN, 
Founder of Pennsylvania. W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
NEW LIBRARY EDITION. REWRITTEN. 1 vol. demy on 
with Portrait, 12s. 

“One of the most able and < volumes which have pro- 


ceeded from Mr. Dixon’s pen.”—. 
The SWITZERS. By W. Hepworth 
1 vol. 8vo. 158. 


DIXON. THIRD EDITION. 
“ A work of real and abiding value.”—Standard. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
BESSIE. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 


of ‘ NATHALIE,’ &. 3 vols 


AMY STENNETT. 3 vols. 


**A novel by a new hand of more than average merit....On the 
whole, ‘ Amy Stennett’ is one of tie most encouraging novels that we 
have come across for a long time.” —Atheneum. 

“A work of the highest mark. It is a story of very powerful in- 
terest.”—Sunday Times. 

“The writer of ‘ Amy Stennett’ unquestionably possesses capabilities 
ofa high order. There is admirable style, and cleverand acute insight 
into character.”—Messenger. 


The WOMAN with a SECRET. By 
ALICE KING, Author of ‘ QUEEN of HERSELF,’ &e. 3 vols. 
“An interesting and readable novel. Miss King has the art of 
seizing the snes points of a story, and is skilful in pourtraying 
ch aracter. Her language is charmingly simple and correct. The plot, 
too, is well developed.” — Zxaminer. 
** An admirable novel, of thrilling interest ; indeed, the whole book is 


one of great power.”—John E 
WRAYFORD’ S WARD, and Other 


Tales. Lode pep ty Author oe *‘GRANDMOTHER’S 
MONEY: oN BRIDG E of GLASS,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“Mr. Robinson is a good story- teller. *Wrayford’s Ward’ is inter- 
esting, and the incidents are pointedly put ba, graphically narrated. 
Jenny Merton’ is a charming sketch.”—Saturday Review. 


JANET’S CHOICE. By Mary Charlotte 


PHILLPOTTS, Author of ‘ Maggie’s Secret,’&c. 3 vols 
“This book has great merits, and is of ee interest. The 
conversations exhibit great power.”—John 5 
** Mics Phillpotts weaves a most eae plot, and draws her 
characters with lifelike vigour.”—Court Journal. 


CLARA LEVESQUE. By William 


GILBERT, Author of ‘Shirley Hall Asylum,’ ‘ Martha,’ &c. 
3 vols. [October 18th. 


y { xT r 
BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had 
separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by 
MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, FOSTER, GILBERT, 
TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY 


Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


_— Slick’s Nature and Human No Church. 
| Mistress and Maid. By the 

Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Lost and Saved. By the Hon. 








John Halifax, Gentleman. 
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Nathalie. By Miss Kavanagh. 
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‘John Halifax. 

Adam Graeme. By Mrs. Oliphant. | 

Sam Slick’s Wise Saws. 

Cardinal Wiseman’s Pope 

By the ‘Author 
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Leigh Hunt’s Old Court Suburb. 
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Sam Slick’s Old Judge. 
Darien. By E. Warburton. 
Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 
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Nothing New. By the Author of 
* John Halifax. 
Freer's Life of Jeanne d’Albret. 
The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 
Burke’s Romance of the OEUm. 
Adéle. By Miss Kavanag 
Studies from Life. By the Piaiies 
of * John Halifax.’ 
Grandmother’s Money. 
Jeaffreson’s Book about Doctors. 


Mrs. Norton. 
Les Misérables. By Victor Hugo. 
Barbara’s History. By Amelia 
B. Edwards. 
Life of Edward Irving. By Mrs. 
% Oliphant. 
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am Slick’s American Humour. 
Christian’ s Mistake. By the 
Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ 
Alec Forbes. pe Jeorge Mac- 
donald, LL. 
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A Noble Life. By the Author of 
* John Halifax.’ 
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donald, LL.D. 
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Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 
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In the Press, 


THE SIX OF SPADES: 
A Book about the Garden and the Gardener. 
By 8. REYNOLDS HOLE, 

Author of ‘A Book about Roses,’ &. 

Crown 8yo. 5s. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 2s. éd. 


SYNOPSES of SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


IN THE 


GEOLOGICAL CLASS, 
College of Physical Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne, University of Durham. 
By DAVID PAGE, LL.D. F.G.S., 
Author of Text-Books on Geology and Physical Geography, ‘ Geology 
for General Readers,’ * Handbook of Geological Terms,’ 
* Past and Present Life of the Globe,’ &c. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 
THE SCHOOL ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY and WORD-BOOK. 


Combining the advantages of an ordinary School Dictionary and 
Etymological Spelling- Book. 


By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 
Feap. 8vo. pp. 220, price 28. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING DIC. 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. For Use in Schools 
and Colleges, and as a Book of General Reference. Pp. 754, price 
78. 6d. 





This day is published, 
THE LIFE AND LABOURS OF 
THE APOSTLE PAUL: 


A Continuous Narrative for School and Bible Classes. ° 
By CHARLES MICHIE, M.A., 
Author of an ‘Outline of the Geography of Palestine.’ 
Price 1s. with a Map. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, price 1s. 


EXAMINATIONS IN NATURAL 
HISTORY; 


Being a Progressive Series of Questions adapted to the Author’s 
Introductory and Advanced Text-Books and ‘ The Student’s 
Manual of Zoology.’ 


By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, 
M.D. D.Sc. M.A. Ph.D. F.R.S.E. F.G.S., 
Professor of Natural History and Botany, University College, Toronto. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Who have lately published, by the same Author, 


MANUAL of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Students. 
Pp. 673, 128. 6d. 


TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, for the Use of Schools, 
Pp. 340, 68. 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ZOOLOGY, 
Pp. 127, 38. 6d. 





Next week will be published, 


ESSAYS WRITTEN FOR THE 
WELLINGTON PRIZE. 


Selected for Publication, by His Grace’s Desire, from those specially 
mentioned by the Arbiter. 
LIST OF AUTHORS. 
I. By Lieut. J. T. HILDYARD, 7ist Highland Light Infantry. 
II. By Lieut. STANIER WALLER, Royal Engineers. 
Ill. By Captain J. C. RUSSELL, 10th Royal Hussars. 
1V. By Colonel Sir GARNET J. WOLSELEY, C.B. K.C.M.G. 
V. By General J. R. CRAUFURD. 
VI. By Lieut. C. COOPER KING, Royal Marine Artillery. 
8yo. 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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Life and Letters of Captain Marryat. By 
Florence Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church). 
2 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


Tr would have been well had Mrs. Church 
taken counsel before putting together, in the 
same volumes, the materials of her father’s life, 
and materials which have little or nothing to do 
with it. What the public wanted was a repro- 
duction of the living man, not of dead, dull 
documents, official and non-official, which refer 
to his professional deeds and duties. All that 
his daughter has told us of the sailor and 
novelist is worth reading. We only wish 
further details of his doings had been allowed 
to take the place of very ordinary letters, and 
still more- ordinary documents. Mrs. Church 
complains that she has been able to collect 
but few letters; we regret that she has not 
collected fewer, and told more of what remains 
untold. 

To begin from ‘“‘coming over with the 
Conqueror,” is absurd, in the case of such 
aman as Marryat. The genealogical details 
remind us of Lamb’s pseudo-biography of Lis- 
ton. What is the Meryat of Ashton Meryat 
in King Stephen’s days tous? The Marryat 
who took part in the attack on the'French fleet 
in the Aix Roads, and who wrote ‘Japhet in 
Search of a Father’ and ‘ Peter Simple,’ is 
worth waggon-loads of Sir John de Meryats on 
parchment-rolls of the reigns of the Plan- 
tagenets. 

Frederick Marryat was born in Westminster, 
in 1792. He was of the really illustrious race 
of, vulgarly so-called, Cockneys, for not only 
men born within the sound of Bow Bells, but 
those born within the limits that sound could 
reach, if universal silence reigned as the bells 
rang out, are Cockneys. That, at least, is the 
old tradition. The outline of his life is soon 
drawn. He went to sea when a mere boy; he left 
it when a man in his prime; but he had been 
in above a hundred engagements, on land 
and sea. He earned rank and honour by the 
zealous part he took in the destruction of men, 
and much praise for having rescued from watery 
graves almost as many as he killed. Thus, the 
account was balanced. His novels began with 
the ‘ Naval Officer,’ which was partly written 
before he withdrew from active service, and they 
closed with those juvenile stories, out of which 
alone he made a handsome income. Books 
of travel and a professional work or two may 
be included among his literary efforts. Maga- 
zine writing he commenced in the first num- 
ber of the Metropolitan, edited by Campbell, 
and rendered ponderous by the insertion of 
a lecture on Ancient Geography which Camp- 
bell had previously read at the London In- 
stitution. Marryat’s contribution was the 
first part of the ‘Pacha of Many Tales.’ 
The novelist affected the utmost disregard for 
publishers, and the most unreserved contempt 
for critics: whereby we may see that the 
gallant Captain was no fool at driving a bar- 
gain, and very sensitive as to public judgment 
on his books. Without ever completely cutting 
himself adrift from literature, he, in his 
later years, took to farming, on his little estate 
at Langham, Norfolk. He tried hard not to 
be a gentleman farmer, but a real farmer ; and 





he dressed accordingly, and looked very like what 
he wanted to be. The result, however, was the 
usual crop which gentlemen farmers reap ; and, 
amid disappointment and severe affliction, 
came ill health, successive ruptures of small 
blood-vessels, decay, delirium, and death: 
A.D. 1848. 

The sailor-author was one of fifteen sons 
and daughters, some of whom besides him- 
self contributed to literature. He, for his 
part, was an idle, troublesome boy, who 
loved play, could learn easily, and was flogged 
continuously. One of his masters once found 
him standing on his head, book in hand, 
in the school-room! ‘He did so,” he said, 
“ because finding it impossible to master his 
task on his feet, he tried t/other tack!” He 
was for ever running away from school, and 
was always found at or near the sea. He was 
allowed to have his own way, and in 1806, he 
was afloat in the Impérieuse. In that fighting 
ship alone, the boy was in fifty engagements. 
After one bloody affair, he was laid out for 
dead by the side of others between the guns, 
the fresh sea air blowing over them all. An 
officer who had not been in the boarding 
affair, which had cost so many victims, and 
who was an enemy of the lad, looked down on 
him and said “ Here’s a young cock who has 
done crowing. Well, for a wonder, this chap 
has cheated the gallows!”—The fresh air had 
brought the “chap,” however, to his senses, 
and Marryat faintly exclaimed, “You’re a 
liar!” 

Whatever work the Impérieuse had to do, 
all went well with her if the day was Sunday. 
Cochrane called upon his men to face ter- 
rible dangers. Death and destruction stared 
the crew in the face, but they smiled and 
went on cheerily, if they were asked to do 
impossibilities on a Sunday. No matter what 
the work, it was done then, and done nobly. In 
saving men from drowning, Marryat more than 
once nearly lost his life. In describing his 
own experiences of drowning in a rough sea, 
he said he felt as if he were enclosed in waving 
green fields, which approached nearer and grew 
greener as his senses gradually forsook him. 
It was like sinking down overpowered by 
sleep in the long soft grass of a cool meadow. 
On one occasion Marryat’s gig upset; in 
which were himself, a middy, and an old bum- 
boat woman who could swim like a fish, 
but the boy could not. The old woman 
struck out, and held up the Captain, who, in 
vain, called on her to leave him and save the 
boy. ‘ What,” cried the old lady, “ hold up 
a midshipman, when I can save the life of a 
captain! Not I, indeed!” There is a good 
ghost story in the book, of Marryat’s brother 
Sam appearing to the Captain at night, when 
he had turned in, just to say, “ Fred, I am 
dead,” an announcement which, in course of 
time, proved to be true. We prefer a livelier 
story of court-life at Brighton, when Marryat 
and his wife were sojourning there, and were 
among those who were invited to court :— 

“Tt was the custom at the Pavilion balls for 
their Majesties to receive their guests in an ante- 
chamber, where the ladies, having kissed the 
Queen’s hand, and been saluted in their turn upon 
the cheek by the King, were generally engaged in 
a few gracious words of conversation before they 
passed through to the ball-room. These entertain- 
ments were usually graced by the presence of some 
of the F—— ; and W—— F——s favourite and 
elegant expression, when waiting to escort the 





ladies of his acquaintance to the ball-room, of ‘ Has 
dad bussed you yet ?’? was as good an evidence of 
his royal paternity as he could wish to carry about 
the world with him.” 

Marryat was no favourite with the “sailor- 
king.” The Captain had written against the im- 
pressment of seamen, and, in those days, such an 
act was next to high-treason,—at least, when 
a naval captain wrote, and a sailor-king reigned. 
As a candidate for Parliament, Marryat was un- 
successful. He would not declare himself unre- 
servedly hostile to flogging. An elector of the 
Tower Hamlets put the question to him; and 
Marryat replied, that if the elector or his sons, to 
whom he had alluded as of an age for the sea, 
should ever come under his (Marryat’s)command, 
and deserve a flogging, he would order it, with- 
out hesitation! No wonder the Tower Hamlets 
declined to be represented by him! The 
sketches of the eccentrics with whom Marryat 
was acquainted are among the best things in 
the book. The Captain thus describes Frank 
Napier :— 

“One of his peculiarities was very amusing. 
Whenever he was on shore he never would be 
encumbered with luggage of any description, 
further than a small case which he could carry in 
his hand, and which contained his few articles for 
the toilette, and half a dozen pocket-handkerchiefs. 
He was always well dressed, and had the appear- 
ance of a perfect gentleman, but he never had any 
wardrobe except the clothes that he had on. As 
soon as they were half worn he ordered another 
suit, leaving the former one to the waiter as a 
legacy, for he always lived at hotels, This was 
but fair, as the waiter had to supply him with 
linen ; and where he was known they were so used 
to him, that they always prepared and had every- 
thing at his service, for he was liberal to excess. 
I have gone up to his room and found him in bed. 
He would ring the bell: ‘ Waiter, a clean shirt.’— 
‘Yes, sir.’ —‘ And, James, I dine out to-day—one 
of your best frilled.’—‘ Yes, sir.’ When he paid 
his bill, the washing, and a handsome allowance 
for wear and tear, were accounted for; and Frank 
- on his one shirt, and walked off as light as a 

eather, and not at all anxious about the safety «f 
his luggage.” 

Marryat contrived to live down a strong 
aversion to him felt in America, of which 
country and people he wrote in terms of admi- 
ration. He had a way of heedlessly saying 
things which gave offence, as, for instance, 
when some one observed, he “could not get 
over Colley Grattan’s nose,” Marryat remarked, 
“no wonder, since there is no bridge to it.” 
And quite as heedlessly, he sent a housefull 
of furniture to a poorer friend, not an article 
of which, except the chairs, would go in at the 
doors. His own house was crowded with 
memorials of his wars and travels. How he 
came by some of the trophies is thus told :— 


“During the war those Burmese who were in 
the possession of any stones of value used to make 
an incision in the flesh of their arm or leg, and 
inserting the jewel, allow the flesh to close over it 
again. Capt. Marryat became aware of this custom, 
and after each engagement made his sailors pass 
their hands up and down the bodies of the slain, 
and wherever a bump was perceptible a cut of the 
knife soon relieved the owner of his then useless 
property.” 

To his two boys Marryat was much attached ; 
and the loss of the elder of them accelerated 
his own death. The following passage shows 
they were their father’s sons :— 


“Of Capt. Marryat’s eldest son Frederick, men- 
tioned in this letter (a fine, wild, generous fellow, 
who perished in his prime by the wreck of the 
Avenger), many stories might be told quite as 
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amusing as those which signalised the early life of 
his father. He was a universal favourite, but the 
pranks he sometimes played in his profession 
alarmed even the least sober among his companions. 
Amongst his boyish escapades it is related how, 
when his ship once lay off Gib, he used to be 
selected to command the boat which took a certain 
blind admiral to and from the shore, and part of 
his duty consisted in telling the old gentleman 
whenever an officer saluted him in passing. The 
temptation to mischief was too strong for poor 
Fred ; the warning, ‘ Officer saluting you, sir,’ was 
given upon all occasions, necessary or otherwise, 
and the old admiral was never allowed to rest 
quiet two minutes without raising his hand to his 
hat. The trick played upon so important a person- 
age having been discovered, Mr. Midshipman 
Marryat was transferred to another ship in dis- 
grace ; when he piled all his baggage in a boat so 
as to resemble a coffin, covered it with the Union 
Jack for a pall, and played the ‘Dead March in 
Saul’ on a cornopean as he was conveyed to his 
new destination. On another occasion he was 
serving in a ship off Singapore, and not on the 
best terms with his captain, who, on giving a ball 
on board, omitted Mr. Marryat’s name from the 
list of invitations. On the following day however, 
when all the glass and crockery which had been 
hired for the guests were ready packed to go back 
on shore, he was the one told off, with malice pre- 
pense, to command the boat. On receiving the 
order, Midshipman Fred appeared on deck, slowly 
and indolently. ‘Make haste, sir!’ cried the 
indignant captain. ‘Run, sir—jump !’—‘ Ay, ay, 
sir, was the ready response; and jump he did, 
ight over the ship’s side, and dashed into the 
anidst of the hired crockery, the destruction amongst 
which may be better imagined than described. 
‘The younger boy, Frank, was entered on the roll 
of the navy at the tender age of three years, and 
his father used to say that when he took him up 
for that purpose to the Port Admiral at Plymouth, 
and the officer, wishing to be gracious, patted the 
little one (who was attired in the costume of a sea- 
man) on the head, with the observation, ‘ Well, 
you’re a fine little fellow, the youngster set all the 
bystanders in a roar by the cool reply, ‘And you’re 
a fine old cock too !’” 


With these indications of its contents, we 
leave this work to the perusal.of all interested 
in naval biography. 








A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine 
of Justification and Reconciliation. By A. 
Ritschl. Translated from the German, with 
the Author’s sanction, by John 8. Black, 
M.A. (Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas.) 

Pror, A. Rirscut, of Gottingen, is well known 

in the theological world by his book on the 

origin of the old Catholic church, first pub- 
lished when he was a young man at Bonn, 
and evincing much ability. Though attached 
to the views of Baur when he wrote his earlier 
treatise on Marcion’s Gospel, he soon deserted 
the master, and proceeded, independently, to 
investigate the rise of the ancient church 
when it became Catholic amid and out of the 
sects and heresies prevailing in the latter half 
of the second century. Taking a different 
view from that of Baur, he elaborated it with 
learning and skill. It is not our province to 
criticize the respective opinions of the two 
theologians, or to show which of them comes 
nearer the truth. Neither is this the place to 
point out how they might be supplemented or 
modified respectively, in order to remove their 
one-sidedness. The work of Ritschl, with 

considerable defects, arising in part from a 

strong desire to combat Baur’s opinions, is an 

important contribution to the early part of 
church history, which no inquirer can safely 





neglect; while his juvenile production on 
Marcion, though coinciding with the sentiments 
of Baur, must be pronounced a failure, for St. 
Luke’s Gospel undoubtedly preceded Marcion’s. 

The treatise on the doctrine of justification 
and reconciliation is the result of studies 
prosecuted since the year 1857. It was pre- 
ceded by the programme ‘ De Ira Dei,’ published 
in 1859, and by a series of articles in the 
Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie for the 
years 1857-1865. It is, then, the fruit of 
mature study. The volume exhibits the his- 
tory of a doctrine, that of the atonement ; 
beginning with the Middle Ages, and termi- 
nating with the present time. The author, 
justly believing that the doctrine of justification 
and reconciliation constitutes the centre of 
the theological system, gives it an amount of 
patient thought to which it is entitled. The 
historical revelation of God’s purpose of grace 
through Christ resulting in a Church possessing 
free religious intercourse with God, notwith- 
standing sin, and exercising its own will 
conformably to the divine designs expressed 
in Revelation, is a theme worthy of the best 
consideration. And amid the many learned 
theologians of Germany, there are few, if any, 
so competent to deal with it as Prof. Ritschl,— 
to expound its history in the true spirit of 
criticism, and to present it theoretically ac- 
cording to the Bible teachings. 

In the Introduction, the author defines his 
subject, accounting for the selection of the 
terms “justification” and “reconciliation,” which 
express the ideas he attaches to the doings and 
sufferings of Christ as His direct operations, 
necessarily pre-supposed, in order to awaken 
in us our consciousness as believers. Referring 
to the literature of the subject, he notices the 
great work of Baur, ‘ Die christliche Lehre 
von der Verséhnung,’ which he characterizes 
and finds fault with in some respects, though 
he acknowledges its merits. Without it, 
indeed, he could not have written his own 
book, at least in its present state. Dorner’s 
‘ History of Protestant Theology’ is next alluded 
to, aud some of its defects noticed; after 
which he explains the idea of justification and 
reconciliation in the Greek theology of the 
Middle Ages. 

The book consists of eleven chapters, the 
first on the views of Anselm and Abelard ; the 
second on the ideas of the subject held by 
Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus; the third 
on the medizval idea of justification; the 
fourth on the Reformation principle of justifi- 
cation by faith ; the fifth contrasts the Refor- 
mation view with that of the Middle Ages, and 
with Osiander’s ; the sixth developes the ortho- 
dox doctrine of Lutheran and Reformed 
divines on reconciliation, with its rejection by 
Faustus Socinus ; while the seventh shows the 
complete disintegration of the doctrine by the 
German theologians of the Illumination. In 
the eighth chapter, Kant’s definition of the 
problem is expounded, and the return of his 
disciples to the stand-point of the Illumination 
pointed out. In the remaining chapters, the 
doctrines of Schleiermacher and his followers, 
as also of the Pietists till the revival of 
Lutheran orthodoxy, together with the idea of 
reconciliation in the Speculative School, are 
discussed. 

The perusal of the volume shows most 
satisfactorily that very different views of the 
atonement have been entertained within the 





Christian Church in different ages. In the 
West, where, almost exclusively, the subject 
has been discussed, there followed, one after 
another, a series of different and even antago- 
nistic attempts to solve the problem. The 
medizval theories existed side by side, without 
active conflict with each other. Rather were 
they considered mutually complementary, or 
mere varieties of the same species. But this 
attitude of indifferentism was changed at the 
Reformation period, when it was thought that 
the different theories were in too sharp 
antagonism to exist beside one another in the 
same church without a distracting influence 
upon it. The medizyval time set aside patristic 
notions of the atonement; the Reformation 
time selected from and defined one principle of 
the former, that of Anselm, which has had so 
great a hold upon all orthodox churches in the 
West since the archbishop’s acute promulga- 
tion of it in his celebrated treatise, ‘Cur Deus 
homo ?’ 

The most interesting chapters of the book 
are those on Anselm and Abelard, on the 
I}lumination divines, on Schleiermacher and his 
followers, and on the Speculative School. All 
the discussions are ably conducted, with a 
firm grasp of the entire subject, seldom sur- 
passed. The reader feels that he is accompany- 
ing a masterly scholar at every step, whose 
representations are fair as his criticisms are 
ordinarily just. Those on J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann, 
and on Hengstenberg in relation to the 
Kirchenzeitung he edited so long, especially the 
former, are admirable. But to put Tholuck 
and Stier together as representatives of mo- 
dern pietism is not very correct ; for the two 
are distinguished by some definite features, 
though they agree in renouncing the idea of 
Christ’s penal satisfaction, One extract will 
show the method of discussion ; and the length 
of it will be excused by the fact that it relates 
to the greatest theologian whom Germany has 
produced since Schleiermacher :— 


“The theosophic character of Rothe’s theology 
conditions his view of the Person and Work of 
Christ ; in this connexion, however, in the proper 
doctrine of the work of redemption, there occurs a 
complexus of ethical notions. The second Adam 
(in whom, in virtue of his normal, 7. ¢., good and 
holy development into Spirit, God really indwells, 
so that in the religious and moral development of 
Christ man becomes God just as much as God be- 
comes man) conveys in His whole life a revelation 
of God’s essence. On the other hand, His entire 
life as human takes its form from His vocation to 
be the Redeemer of natural sinful humanity, 7. ¢., 
to destroy sin’s power over them and in them. To 
this purpose now it belongs that as Mediator He 
is the link that forms an actual vital connexion 
between God and sinful humanity. He does so, 
on the one hand, by perfecting into absolute union 
His fellowship with God—His religious task : on 
the other hand, by dedicating Himself in uncon- 
ditioned love to humanity—His moral task. In 
both these respects He must advance to perfect 
voluntary self-sacrifice, 7. ¢., to the surrender of His 
sentient life. For as His place in the world draws 
down the hostility of sin precisely on Himself, and 
involves Him in battle with the kingdom of dark- 
ness, He could keep Himself pure from temptations, 
and carry out His obedience to God, who was 
arranging His lot, only by proving His love to sin- 
ners, even unto the surrender of Himself to death. 
But in relation to sinful humanity Christ is not 
only God’s revealer, He is its representative. For 
being appointed to be the Head or Central Indi- 
vidual of the renewed spiritual humanity which 
He is to develope @yt of the old sinful race, His 
suffering and dying subserve that end, in so far as 
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in them He has secured the victory over sin not 
merely for His own person, but also for sinful 
humanity and in its room. The perfecting of 
Christ into absolute oneness with God, and to be 
the Head of the world of intelligences, which was 
accomplished in His resurrection and exaltation, is 
not, of course, the actual removal of sin in the old 
race. Butas all the individuals of the new spiritual 
race meet in His individuality in One Person, He 
in history appropriates them to Himself by His 
Holy Spirit, and thus accomplishes at once their 
redemption from sin, and their actual exaltation as 
well as also the completion of the Incarnation of 
God, and the sclution of the problem of creation. 
In this sphere now (that is, in the applicatio gratie) 
it is obvious that not merely the fact but also the 
guilt of sin must be taken away in order that 
Redemption may correspond to its idea. But God 
cannot forgive where, as matter of fact, there is no 
separation from sin; and, on the other hand, this 
last presupposes forgiveness. This antinomy is thus 
solved. God, for the sake of the sinner who is to 
be redeemed, as well as for His own sake, antici- 
pates a forgiveness of sins, in which, indeed, the 
reaction of the holiness of God against sin is im- 
plied as the active commencement of the actual 
removal of sin from the personal life. This expia- 
tion of sin includes in itself the needed pledge for 
the future in the case in which we enter into per- 
sonal and living fellowship with the Redeemer. As 
far as He is Redeemer in His relation to God as 
well as to men, so far is He also the means of pro- 
pitiation for the sins of humanity. If we leave out 
of sight the theosophic arabesques of this presen- 
tation, all its characteristic features are to be found 
in Klaiber and Nitzsch,—both the indication of a 
train of thought that exclusively dwells upon the 
line of relation from God to man, and also his 
making propitiation to depend on the real and 
positive living fellowship of the individual with 
Christ. The idea also that the second Adam is 
the central individual, is indeed something new in 
this way of putting it ; yet it also has been hinted 
at by Nitzsch. But if, remembering the analogous 
idea in the dogmatic theology of the Reformed 
Church, we were to expect to find Christ under 
this title viewed as men’s representative before God, 
such a connexion of ideas lies altogether beyond 
Rothe’s sphere of vision. If, finally, we might 
think that so far as Christ’s life-calling is thought 
of under ethical forms, His redeeming efficacy could 
be entirely referred also to the pattern He gave, as 
is the case in Klaiber’s writings, Rothe, neverthe- 
less, gives a peculiar character to the life-fellowship 
he insists on by the theosophic background of his 
entire view of the universe.” 

In this history of the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, English theologians are all but neglected. 
Two notes alone refer to them. We regret to 
see that the late Prof. Maurice is ignored, 
though the view which he propounded and 
preached has obtained wide acceptance in many 
cultivated circles throughout the British empire. 
The scholars of Germany are habitually guilty 
of neglecting English books. 

It is not difficult for the thoughtful theo- 
logian to divine the direction in which this 
important doctrine will be defined and ex- 
plained, when the present unsettled notions 
respecting it shall have given place to a view 
at once rational and biblical. The solution 
of the problem will be sought in the ideas 
of Abelard, the Illuminationists, especially 
Téllner, and the Speculative School; in the 
renewed will and awakened consciousness of 
men with respect to their great Father mani- 
festing Himself in the Son. If it could be 
viewed, as it was in the Middle Ages, as an 
affair of the School within the Church, much 
would be gained. When Abelard substituted 
the ethical for the juridical manner of treat- 
ment, many think he made a most important 
step in advance. But he could not displace 





the view of Anselm, which continued to domi- 
nate and darken the theology of the West. 
How far Schelling, Fichte, Daub, Hegel, 
Mahrheineke, Strauss, Biedermann, Baur, and 
Weisse contribute to the solution of the pro- 
blem, even by negations of preceding repre- 
sentations, must be left for philosophical 
theologians to decide ; but it is probably true 
that the impulse to an ever-advancing progress 
lies in the negative character of each method 
in which the doctrine is presented. 

The last chapter of the book, that on the 
Speculative School, seems to us inferior in 
execution. There the author is manifestly 
less at home than in other departments of the 
subject. A few of his criticisms are also 
defective or partially incorrect. What his own 
view of the atonement is, can only be gathered 
from scattered, but acute, remarks on the 
writers he passes in review. But he promises 
it in another volume, for which the reader 
must wait. It will not be Anselmian, yet not 
essentially unorthodox. It will hardly be 
Lutheran, in the sense of Luther himself. But 
it will have its basis in the teachings of the 
New Testament, and be derived from them 
with the independent spirit of a critic actuated 
by the love of truth. If Dr. Ritschl clears away 
from the subject the objectionable terms and 
phrases so often associated with it, bringing 
out a doctrine of justification and reconcilia- 
tion, clear, explicit, consistent with the highest 
philosophy, worthy of God, elevating man to 
the height of his nature, he will prove himself 
equal to the task he has undertaken. 

In point of style, the volume cannot claim 
excellence. Prof. Ritschl’s German is not 
easy or elegant. The English translation, 
accordingly, is stiff and awkward: it is too 
literal. Mr. Black uses words that require 
explanation or should not have been employed, 
such as prestation, aseity, moments (the German 
Momente), ke. The version admits of great 
improvement, and should have been issued in 
a better state. 








Rough Notes of a Journey through the Wilder- 
ness, from Trinidad to Pard, by way of the 
Great Cataracts of the Orinoco, Atabapo, 
and Rio Negro. By Henry Alexander 
Wickham. With Illustrations, drawn on 
the spot by the Author. (Carter.) 


THESE diaries, kept in the wilds of Central and 
South America, by an adventurous Englishman, 
have been published in his absence, with 
several illustrative sketches, but without a 
map. If there was any prospect of his being 
able to return hereafter, and to bestow some 
care on preparing his diaries for publication 
himself, this hasty issue is to be regretted. 
But if the personal supervision of the author 
was out of the question, the diaries are wel- 
come as the record of interesting adventures. 
The editors have, however, made an odd mis- 
take in placing a diary kept in Central Ame- 
rica in 1866 as the second part of the work, 
and the diary of 1869 as the first part. The 
account of a residence among the Mosquito 
Indians is pleasantly written, and contains 
some new information respecting the customs 
of the natives and their mode of life, as well 
as tales of hunting and fishing adventures in 
their company. But, to the geographer, the 
most attractive half of the book is the record 
of the author's travels in the basin of the 





Orinoco, over the ground rendered classic by 
Humboldt and Bonpland. 

Mr. Wickham appears to have resolved to 
enter upon an india-rubber speculation, and 
to conduct the work himself in the depths of 
the South American forests. With this object 
in view, he sailed from Trinidad, in a small 
vessel, for Ciudad Bolivar (or Angostura), on 
the bank of the Orinoco, a town which is 
likely, in no distant future, when the route to 
Bogota is opened by way of the Meta, to 
become a place of considerable importance. 
The merchants of Bolivar are now principally 
Germans, and, indeed, the Germans have been 
connected with Venezuela since the days of 
Charles the Fifth. The Velsers of Augsburg 
contracted for the colonization of this country 
in 1526, and their cmissaries explored the 
whole basin of the Orinoco. Alfinger, Fedre- 
man, and George of Spires, in search of El 
Dorado, penetrated into wilds of the Guaviare, 
and other feeders of the Orinoco and Rio 
Negro, during the sixteenth century—a district 
which has never since been trodden by civilized 
man. Thus Venezuela is a traditional field 
for German enterprise, and the only hotel in 
Bolivar is kept by a German; but we are 
sorry to hear that the prospects of the emigrants 
from the Southern States of America are not 
hopeful. Ifthe arrangements had been more 
carefully made, a thriving settlement might 
have been formed of those brave men; and we 
trust that the unfavourable view of their con- 
dition taken by Mr. Wickham may have been 
based on circumstances which will not prove 
to be permanent. It appears that, when the 
Southerners arrived at their new Venezuelan 
home, they found that the agent had made no 
preparations for their reception, and they had 
not formed any association among themselves. 
Mr. Wickham considers that no reliance can 
be placed on native labour, and that a colony 
must be self-supporting. 

Our author, as we have remarked, had 
come to the country with the intention 
of collecting india-rubber, and his first ex- 
cursion was up the river Caura, an im- 
portant southern tributary of the Orinoco, 
with a belt of forest along its banks, and 
sandy savannahs forming the higher ground 
inland. But he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment ; and the loss of his boat obliged him 
to abandon the Caura project. He then deter- 
mined to push on to the Amazon valley by 
the vaudales of the Orinoco, and he thus fol- 
lowed exactly in the route of Humboldt, 
ascending the Orinoco to San Fernando, then 
going up the Atabapo, and crossing to the 
valley of the Rio Negro by the portage of 
Pimichin. We recognize in the names men- 
tioned by Mr. Wickham the places described 
in the charming pages of Humboldt. Once 
more we hear of the cataract of Maypures, 
with its flower-beds of melastomas and rainbow 
exhalations ; of the missions of San Fernando 
and Javita ; and of the fort of San Carlos del 
Rio Negro. We, of course, have no right to 
expect any of those botanical and other scien- 
tific notes and those glowing descriptions of 
scenery which form the charm of Humboldt’s 
travels; but we can promise the reader a 
pleasant hour, if he peruses the manly narra- 
tive of this adventurous Englishman. 

Mr. Wickham fixed upon the upper valley 
of the Atabapo as the scene of his india- 
rubber operations, in a country generally under 
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water ; and abounding in mosquitos, sancudos, 
biting ants, wasps, jiggers, and every kind of 
insect abomination. Here he set to work 
tapping the trees, and was often waist deep in 
water ; indeed, the water was frequently up to 
his ankles on the floor of his hut. It must 
have been severe work, but our traveller seems 
to have enjoyed it, and to have gazed regret- 
fully at his watery forest when, at last, having 
freighted his canoe with india-rubber, he began 
to descend the river. On reaching San Fer- 
nando, he arranged a journey to Brazil, in 
company with some other india-rubber specu- 
lators ; and his route was across the Pimichin 
portage, described by Humboldt, which separates 
the waters of the Rio Negro and the Orinoco. It 
is nine miles across, and in the rainy season the 
whole country is flooded. The Atabapo dis- 
trict is indeed a land of water, and, during 
the rains, there is scarcely any dry land except 
that occupied by the Indian pueblos, In 
Humboldt’s time there was no attempt at a 
road on this water parting between the two 
mighty river systems of the Amazon and 
Orinoco, and the illustrious travellers had to 
wade through the numerous streams and bogs, 
in imminent danger from the vipers with 
which they abound. But Mr. Wickham 
describes the portage path as being well cut, 
and the streams are now crossed by long logs, 
nicely squared with an adze. These squared 
logs are also laid down wherever the ground is 
boggy, so as to afford a firm footing ; and our 
author pronounces the portage to be a credit- 
able piece of work, and the only attempt at a 
road he had seen in his inland journeys. 
He descended the Rio Negro to the thriving 
city of Manaos at its mouth, where two 
of the fine steamers of the Amazon Navi- 
gation Company were at anchor, and went 
thence to Paré. Mr. Wickham concludes the 
diary of his adventurous journey by telling us 
that he intends to proceed to Santarem on the 
Amazon, and work for india-rubber in the 
peninsula formed by the rivers Amazon and 
Tapajos. We presume that he is now engaged 
on this new field of operations. 

The Report on the Industrial Classes of 
Paré and Amazonas, by Mr. J. Drummond 
Hay, H.M. Consul, is given as an Appendix. 
It has a special interest, now that the steam 
navigation of the Amazon is in the hands of 
an English Company, and that a new and 
important field is thus opened for commercial 
enterprise. Mr. Wickham formed a favour- 
able opinion of the Amazon valley as a field 
for emigration. We may conclude by quoting 
his remarks on this point :— 


“T will but say, to those who contemplate bending 
their steps to the Tropical West, that after all my 
experience of Tropical America, I have come to the 
conclusion that the valley of the Amazon is the 
best field for any of my countrymen who have 
energy and a spirit of enterprise as well as a desire 
for independence and for a home, where there is, 


at least, breathing room, and where every man is | 


not compelled to tread on his neighbour’s toes.” 








A Budget of Paradoxes. By Augustus De 
Morgan. Reprinted, with the Author's 
Additions, from the Athenwum Journal. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Ir is probable that few even of those who 

read the ‘Budget of Paradoxes’ as it ap- 

peared in these columns, understood thoroughly 
the author’s object. 





An idea prevailed that | 


he purposed the overthrow of individual 
paradoxists, as they successively came under 
his hands. And many, entertaining this 
opinion, believed that Prof. De Morgan’s 
attacks upon the paradoxists involved a 
complete waste of time, and were alto- 
gether unworthy of his powers. It was felt, 
even by those who thoroughly enjoyed the 
Budget, that the circle-squarers and angle- 
trisectors, the Anti-Newtonians and _ earth- 
flatteners, were too insignificant to need refu- 
tation,—nay, that the discussion of their 
ideas by a man of De Morgan’s standing was 
calculated rather to encourage than to destroy 
paradoxy. This view was confirmed by the 
circumstance that, as De Morgan proceeded 
with his work, those paradoxists whom he had 
overlooked, began to complain, urging that 
they had been left unattacked and unridiculed, 
though others, no worthier of the distinction, 
had made their appearance in the Budget. 

This opinion, however, is based on erro- 
neous ideas as to the object which De Morgan 
had in view in preparing the Budget. He 
attached no importance whatever to the over- 
throw of individual paradoxes. He did not 
wish (and assuredly he did not expect) to 
destroy paradoxy altogether. He even recog- 
nized a certain use in the paradoxists. He 
says of an Anti-Newtonian :—“ His system 
still lives in lectures and books, as it ought to 
do, for there is no way of teaching a truth 
comparable to opposition”; and again, “I 
hope the book will be read, and that many 
will be puzzled by it, for there are many 
whose notions of astronomy deserve no better 
fate. There is no subject on which there is so 
little accurate conception as that of the motions 
of the heavenly bodies.” Although it was a part 
of De Morgan’s purpose to assist those who were 
puzzled by paradoxers, yet it was no less a 
part of his purpose to help the paradoxers 
themselves. The first he shows by his words: 
“ My intention in publishing this Budget in 
the Atheneum is to enable those who have been 
puzzled by one or two discoverers to see how they 
look in the lump” (the italics are his), The 
second purpose is shown by his line of action. 
He treats his paradoxers gently, so that they 
offend not more seriously than by mere folly. 
He appeared to some of them, indeed, as a 
malignant persecutor, and many of them 
reviled him in good set terms, or—to speak 
in his own language, abused him roundly and 
flatly. The very means, however, by which 
he gave offence, proved his kindliness. 
Through the confusion of their thoughts 
and language he penetrated to the central 
error, and revealed that in all its naked 
absurdity. Were not the paradoxist’s malady 
incurable, this would be the means of cure. 
Only when he found an impatient paradoxist 
offending against honesty, was De Morgan 
disposed to say with the doll’s dressmaker 
(the quotation is his own), “I think he ought 
to have a little pepper? just a few grains? 
I think the young man’s tricks and manners 
make a claim upon his friends for a little 
pepper.” 

It would not be difficult to show that the 
task undertaken by De Morgan in this work 
is not without real importance. If there is 
any value in science-teaching, it cannot but 
be important that sources of doubt should be 
removed ; and there can be no question what- 
ever that paradoxists manage to inculcate 





doubt, though they may fail in persuading 
many to adopt particular absurdities. To 
begin with, the very numbers of the para- 
doxists show how largely the truths of science 
are questioned. ‘Nobody knows how they 
swarm,” says De Morgan, “except those to 
whom they naturally resort. They are in all 
ranks and occupations, of all ages and cha- 
racters.” “They are very earnest,” moreover, 
“and their purpose is, bond fide, the dissemi- 
nation of their paradoxes.” Of those. who 
are set doubting by paradoxists, De Morgan 
does not speak, but their name is legion. One 
of the paradoxists with whom he deals has 
supplied a remarkable illustration of this, 
although De Morgan when he wrote had 
probably no suspicion of the extent of the 
mischief the man had wrought. This was the 
man who called himself Parallax, “though at 
Trowbridge, in 1849, he was 8. Goulden,” 
and in 1866 (to the knowledge of the reviewer) 
he was Rowbotham. In 1864, this man 
advocated his system of astronomy at Ply- 
mouth,—“the last I heard of it,” says De 
Morgan. To say that the system met with 
wide acceptance there would be untrue, for it 
was no better understood by those whom it 
caused to doubt than the accepted system had 
been ; but it was quite widely believed that a 
serious blow had been struck at Newtonian 
astronomy. As the Leicester Advertiser had 
many years before thought the statements 
of Parallax “would seem very seriously to 
invalidate some of the most important con- 
clusions of modern astronomy,” while the 
Norfolk Herald was clear that “there must 
be a great error on one side or the other,” so 
the Western Daily Mercury opened its columns 
to the serious discussion of a system respecting 
which De Morgan justly remarks that,— 

“if childish, it is clever ; if mannish, it is unusually 
foolish... . The flat earth,” he proceeds, “ floating 
tremulously on the sea; the sun moving always 
over the flat, giving day when near enough, and 
night when too far off; the self-luminous moon, 
with a semi-transparent invisible moon, created to 
give her an eclipse now and then; the new law of 
perspective, by which the vanishing of the hull 
before the masts, usually thought to prove the 
earth globular, really proves it flat; all these and 
other things are well fitted to form exercises for a 
person who is learning the elements of astronomy. 
... The author,” he remarks, “though confident in 
the extreme, neither impeaches the honesty of 
those whose opinions he assails, nor allots them 
any future inconvenience ; in these points he is 
worthy to live on a globe, and to revolve in 
twenty-four hours.” 

It is to be noticed, however, as illustrating 
the mischief worked by the paradoxists, that 
the pupils of Parallax failed in this respect to 
follow their teacher ; for among them is that 
Mr. John Hampden from whose persistence in 
his heresies Mr. Wallace lately suffered. Mr. 
Hampden, indeed, allotted to Mr. Wallace a less 
remote inconvenience than De Morgan had in 
his thoughts, for with singular taste he indicated 
to Mrs. Wallace the precise condition in which 
her husband should be brought home to her. 

Less can be said as to the necessity for 
disposing of the quadrators and trisectors. 
But the various forms of paradoxy are closely 
associated :— 

“T should no more believe,” says De Morgan, 
“that a flat earth was a man’s only paradox, than 
I should that Dutens, the editor of Leibnitz, was 
eccentric only in supplying a tooth which he had 
Jost by one which he found in an Italian tomb, 
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and fully believed that it had once belonged to 
Scipio Africanus.” 

The fact is that when a man has squared 
the circle, a problem which so many eminent 
mathematicians attacked fruitlessly in old 
times, while in modern days great men have 
turned from the task hopeless, he concludes that 
he surpasses all the mathematicians of ancient 
and modern times in acumen. What more 
natural than that he should proceed to 
discover the true system of the universe? 

To the circle-squarers De Morgan leaves a 
grain of hope. He gives, indeed, Lambert’s 
demonstration that the arithmetical solution is 
impossible ; but he leaves open the question 
whether James Gregory’s discussion of the 
geometrical quadrature proves that also to be 
impossible, as Gregory himself asserted. 

It would be an injustice, however, to leave 

it to be inferred that the whole of the work 
before us was devoted to the paradoxists. 
Apart from the skill with which De Morgan 
has contrived to render even the refutation of 
absurdities instructive, he has dealt with many 
important questions in a manner worthy of his 
powers as a logician and mathematician. We 
would, in a special manner, invite attention 
to his discussion of the Baconian method of 
seeking for the knowledge of Nature. Again 
and again, in the presence of accumulated 
facts to the contrary, the assertion is repeated, 
that Bacon’s ‘Novum Organum’ suggested 
and originated the modern system of obser- 
vational and experimental research. The fact 
really is, that not a single great discovery since 
the ‘Organum’ appeared has been made by 
Bacon’s method. Observation and experiment 
as the means of forming true theories have 
done nothing great; everything has been 
achieved by observation and experiment in 
subordination to theories. Bacon reasoned as 
though every key could be tried in turn to see 
if it would fit the wards of the unknown ; and 
the true key so determined, let the inquirer’s 
abilities be what they might. He did not see 
that, to all intents and purposes, the keys are 
infinite in number, and successive trial impos- 
sible. Since his time, as before his time, a 
good eye for keys and keyholes has been the 
secret of success, while mere patience or skill 
in trying keys has of itself led to nothing :— 
“Had it not been for Newton,” De Morgan 
well says, 
“the whole dynasty of Greenwich astronomers 
.... might have worked away at nightly obser- 
vation and daily reduction, without any remarkable 
result; looking forward, as to a millennium, to 
the time when any man of moderate intelligence 
was to see the whole explanation. What are large 
collections of facts for? To make theories from, 
says Bacon; to try ready-made theories by, says 
the history of discovery ; it’s all the same, says the 
idolater ; nonsense, say we !” 

But Bacon held out hopes for men of small 
mind. “ My way of discovering sciences goes 
far to level men’s wits, and leaves but little to 
individual excellence, because it performs every- 
thing by the surest rules and demonstrations.” 
There is consideration of self, therefore, in the 
theory of the idolater; it promises equality 
and fraternity with the discoverer. But, from 
Bacon’s day to this, the promise has remained 
unfulfilled. 

The work is also rendered valuable by Prof. 
De Morgan’s discussion of Decimal Coinage, 
Almanac-making, and other subjects which he 
had made specially his.own. His remarks 
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respecting eminent men of science—Herschel, 
Babbage, Sir W. R. Hamilton and others— 
are full of life and interest; and some of his 
personal experiences with the paradoxists are 
related in a pleasant and amusing strain. 
Occasionally, as in his treatment of Mr. Smith, 
the circle-squarer, and Mr. Reddie, the Anti- 
Newtonian, there is a little prolixity, and he 
give more space to the “number of the beast ” 
than the subject deserves. But, as a whole, 
the book is singularly pleasant reading. Few, 
indeed, would imagine, until De Morgan showed 
the way, that so much amusement could be 
obtained from subjects which, in the main, are 
purely mathematical and scientific. 

The work has been carefully edited by Mrs. 
De Morgan. If there is any fault to be found 
with the editing, it is, that occasionally the 
scissors have been spared where, as it seems to 
us, their use would have been desirable ; but, 
under the circumstances, this is altogether 
natural ; and there are few books containing 
more than 500 pages of which one can say, as 
we can truly say of this, that if but some score 
of pages had been omitted, there would not 
be a dull leaf in the whole volume. 








, The Fall of Maximilian, late Emperor of Mexico. 


With an Historical Introduction ; together 
with a Correct Report of the able Defence 
made by his Advocates before the Court- 
Martial, and their Persevering Efforts on 
his behalf at the Seat of the Republican 
Government. By W. Harris Chynoweth. 
(Published by the Author.) 
Tue publisher of this work has, on the whole, 
done well in recalling the history of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian’s death. Justice demanded 
that the Mexican side of that most melancholy 
story should be known to the world, and it 
could not be better told than by reprinting 
the defence of the Archduke’s advocates, and 
their correspondence with the National Govern- 
ment. 

The unfortunate young Prince was wrong 
in accepting the invitation to go to Mexico. 
He was not dazzled by the offer of an Imperial 
crown, but his imagination was captivated by 
the noble ambition of becoming the beneficent 
ruler of a rich and prosperous country; and he 
allowed himself to be deceived by the mis- 
representations of a few designing exiles. In 
every step of his Mexican career, his honour 
can be defended only at the expense of his 
judgment. He persuaded himself that he was 
invited by the voice of the people, when, in 
reality, his supporters belonged to that priestly 
party which had long been the curse of 
Mexico, and which had at length been defeated. 
After a long struggle, a Liberal Government 
had been formed under the presidency of Don 
Benito Juarez, and there was reason to 
hope for improvement in the condition of the 
country, when the French invasion took place. 
The course of events in the history of Mexico 
from 1809 until 1830 can be studied in the 
admirable essays of Don Lorenzo de Zavala, 
and no one can rise from their perusal without 
being convinced that the country could never 
see peace or prosperity until the Church party 
was overthrown. But it was not until a 
quarter of a century after Zavala wrote his 
history that Juarez, in 1855, was able to 
introduce liberal measures. The French inva- 
sion was a crime, and it was also an egregious 





blunder. Maximilian not only came into 
Mexico behind French bayonets, but his only 
native friends were the hated champions 
of priestly corruption and tyranny, who had 
been expelled a few years before, to the joy of 
the whole nation. Miramon was universally 
despised for his treason and dishonesty, and 
Marques was execrated as an inhuman monster, 
Such was the position of the new Emperer ; 
and before long, by his own act, he made his 
position, in the eyes of the Mexican nation, 
still worse. On the 3rd of October, 1865, 
Maximilian issued a fatal decree, which justi- 
fied reprisals in the event of his falling into 
the hands of the national troops. This decree 
condemned to death the whole of the national 
forces ; ordered all prisoners to be murdered ; 
and further decreed that all who had given 
them any kind of succour, any warning, or any 
news, should suffer the same fate. This mon- 
strous order was carried out to the letter. 
General Arteaga, General Salazar, and many 
other officers, were murdered in consequence of 
this sanguinary edict, and all prisoners of war, 
including the wounded, were massacred. This 
measure may be laid at the door of evil 
counsellors ; but we must repeat, in all sad- 
ness, that Maximilian’s honour and humanity 
can be defended only at the expense of his 
judgment. 

On the other hand, Don Benito Juarez, the 
constitutional President of Mexico, the stolid 
and resolute Indian of Oaxaca, had never for 
a day abandoned his post. Though driven to 
the remote northern frontier, he never ceased 
to have the essential forms of government 
around him and a national force under his 
orders. At last the French abandoned the 
country, and covered themselves with infamy 
by leaving the Archduke to his fate. It was 
then the whole Mexican nation against a few 
exiles and traitors, who were universally 
detested. The result was never doubtful. 
Maximilian, like the true-hearted and chival- 
rous prince that he was, refused to abandon 
his worthless adherents; and by May, 1867, 
he was himself a captive in the hands of those 
whom he had ordered to be slaughtered if they 
became his prisoners. 

If the decree of October, 1865, had not 
been issued by Maximilian, he would have 
been a prisoner of war, entitled to consideration 
from the circumstance of his having been de 
facto ruler of the greater part of the country 
during two years. But the decree entirely 
altered his position. He could not claim the 
rights of a prisoner of war from those to whom 
he had denied those rights. It was for the 
conquerors to decide upon his fate. 

Juarez had also issued a decree. In January, 
1862, he had denounced the invasion of Mexico, 
and declared his intention of punishing all, 
whether Mexicans or foreigners, who aided or 
abetted any attempt to organize even the 
semblance of a new Government. He resolved 
to try the Archduke, as being amenable to 
punishment under the provisions of this decree, 
by a Court-Martial. 

We now come to the only pleasant side of 
this sad story. To the honour of Mexico, be 
it said, there were to be found men of education 
in her capital who, though they had been 
hostile to Maximilian in his prosperity, were 
ready to come forward, and work heart and 
soul for him in his extremity as his advocates ; 
and there was to be found a Government which 
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listened patiently and temperately to their 
earnest pleadings on the side of mercy. The 
names of the advocates were Mariano Riva 
Palacio and Rafael Martinez de la Torre. A 
defence before a Court-Martial whose members 
were ordered to decide on the basis of the 
decree of January, 1862, was hopeless; and 
it was left to junior counsel, while Riva 
Palacio and De la Torre hurried to the seat of 
Government, to plead for their client on higher 
grounds. They represented to Juarez and to 
his Minister, Lerdo de Tejada, that the Arch- 
duke could not justly be tried and condemned 
on the strength of the decree of 1862, the 
publication of which was unconstitutional, and 
to be justified only by a temporary emergency ; 
and they urged that the injustice was increased 
by the appointment of military men, ignorant 
of law, as his judges. They demanded a trial 
before the highest tribunal of the Republic, 
and on principles established by the Consti- 
tution. They also urged upon the attention 
of the Government the wisdom of sparing the 
Archduke’s life, as a mere question of policy, 
with reference to the relations between Mexico 
and the European powers. 

There can be no doubt that Maximilian’s 
death was not decided upon hastily, nor without 
much anxious consideration. Juarez was a 
well-intentioned, and certainly not a cruel man. 
Strictly speaking, the Archduke had forfeited 
his life by his sanguinary decree. The families 
and friends of hundreds of murdered men 
demanded that justice should be done; and 
it would have been impolitic and dangerous 
to have pardoned the prisoner by whose order 
so many prisoners had been slaughtered. The 
Government of Juarez appear to have thought 
that, by the execution of Maximilian and two 
or three of the chief supporters of the clerical 
party, the just anger of the nation would be 
appeased. For the same reasons, they decided 
that the executions should be prompt, and 
that it would be dangerous to prolong the state 
of excitement into which the people had been 
thrown by recent events by granting the 
prayer of the advocates for a long, formal trial. 
As a question oi general policy, the Mexican 
Government believed that to spare Maximilian 
would be the sure means of prolonging agitation 
and intrigue in his name. The Minister’s final 
reply to the advocates was temperate and dig- 
nificd. He said :— 

“The Government have experienced inexpressible 
pain on taking this resolution, by which they believe 
a quiet future may be marked out for the country. 
Justice and public convenience exact it. If the 
Government commit an error, it will not be the 
offspring cf passion, but of a tranquil conscience. 
That conscience dictates this painful refusal.” 

The history of Maximilian’s career is intensely 
sad. He was the victim of a noble ambition. 
He died, as he had lived, a worthy scion of an 
Imperial house. He was brave, chivalrous, 
honourable. If he had been less chivalrous, 
he would never have been a prisoner. If sound 
judgment had found a place in his character, 
he would never have been in Mexico. But 
that the confirmation of his sentence was just, 
we cannot doubt; whether it was necessary, 
Juarez and his advisers were the best judges ; 
and there is evidence that their judgment was 
free from personal or vindictive feelings. 

Mr. Chynoweth, the author and publisher 
of the present work, has enabled the English 
public to form a correct judgment on this his- 





torical event by his translation of the statements 
and correspondence of Maximilian’s advocates, 
and of the defence before the Court-Martial; and 
he has prefixed to these documents a careful 
and interesting summary of previous events, 
from the time of the declaration of Mexican 
independence. He assures us, from his own 
knowledge, that 

“the address by the advocates fairly represented 
the feelings, not only of a considerable portion of 
the people of Mexico, but of President Juarez 
himself, who would have been glad to grant a 
pardon. ... But the voices of relatives and friends 
of the victims executed as traitors for defending 
their homes and the law of the land demanded an 
impartial and dispassionate judgment.” 

The publication of these documents ought 
to dispel the erroneous impression which pre- 
vailed for a long time respecting the exe- 
cution of Maximilian. Instead of its being 
a sanguinary and cruel murder perpetrated 
upon prisoners of war, it will be found that 
there were long and anxious deliberations and 
eloquent appeals by disinterested advocates, 
and that the final decision was reluctantly made 
by men who would gladly have avoided a 
painful duty. 

We believe that the publication of authentic 
information, such as is to be found in the 
present work, respecting the history of the 
Spanish-American Republics, is much needed, 
and is likely to be exceedingly useful. 








THE TEUTONIC LANGUAGES. 
Angelstichsisches Glossar. Von Heinrich Leo. 

Erste Abtheilung. (Halle, Verlag der Buch- 

handlung des Waisenhauses.) 
Ueber die altnordische Sprache. 

Mobius. (Same publishers.) 
Weare always glad to meet with works relating 
to Old English lexicography, even when they 
are far humbler in their aims than Dr. Leo’s 
book. His Glossary is valuable, although, 
perhaps, neither as practical nor as popular 
a book as it ought to be and might have been. 
But we shall say little on these latter points at 
present, since we have still to wait for the second 
part of the book, containing an ‘‘ alphabetical 
index,” which possibly will prove a key to the 
more recondite portions of the volume. But, 
before we proceed to explain the arrangement 
of this Glossary, we must notice, at some 
length, Dr. Leo’s characteristic Introduction. 

As to English readers, at least, it is novel, 
we should have expected Dr. Leo to explain, 
either in this Introduction or in a Preface, the 
system he follows in the arrangement of the 
words contained in his Glossary. But Dr. Leo 
leaves the student to find his way through 
the volume unassisted ; and the way may be 
found, but not without some difficulty. The 
arrangement has, however, one advantage : it 
makes the reader think, and ponder, and spe- 
culate upon the possible affinity of this root, 
when met with in an Old English author, to 
that, and if he speculate energetically, he may, 
in the end, find out for himself what he is in 
search of ; whereupon, Dr. Leo will, perhaps, 
tell him what the root means in contextu, but, 
anyhow, he will tell him a great deal about its 
radical kinship in Sanskrit, Gothic, and Old 
High German. 

Dr. Leo begins his Introduction by laying 
down a commonplace distinction between poetry 
and prose. He overlooks what to us seems to 
be the main characteristic of the latter as 
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distinguished from the former: that it is a 
harmonious creation. The “singing instinct” 
in man, and the tendency of his mind in all 
its moods and manifestations to make of its 
little world a harmonious, symmetrical whole, 
are illustrated in none of man’s doings so clearly 
as in his poetry. This tendency is strongest ; 
and the perception which accompanies it 
is keenest in the early stages of man’s 
mental development. The oldest monuments 
of the world’s literatures are all in poetry, har- 
monious saws of some kind, formulas with a 
certain arsis, accent, mora, linked together 
by an inner law of balance, which outwardly 
manifests itself, so far as the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian languages are concerned, through 
alliteration. Of alliteration, Dr. Leo tells us, 
the German (Teutonic?) languages were never 
bereft ; a statement which will startle no one who 
knows that those languages have at all times, 
so far at least as man knows, abounded in con- 
sonants. He omits to mention that they have 
found in assonance also means for attaining to 
harmony in language. The forms in which Ger- 
man poetry originally manifested itself, Dr. Leo 
maintains, were drawn from, or borrowed from, 
the formulas which were used atfestive offerings, 
at the opening and closing of law-ceremonies, 
in pronouncing oaths and judgments, in 
taking possession of a heritage, in uttering be- 
trothal vows, in restoring a slave to freedom, 
&ec. In illustration of this, Dr. Leo adducesa 
few specimens of the alliterative formulas which 
he maintains have served as fountains of poetry, 
such as Erbe uad Higen, Bank und Bette, Feuer 
und Flamme, Gift und Gabe, Haber und Heu ; 
Old English at feo o8%e at feorhe; his and 
ham ; né sceatt né scilling. Now it is well 
known that these alliterative formulas are 
ancient monuments of the German and Old 
English languages; but that they are the 
fountains out of which the poetry of those 
peoples has flowed is, to say the least of it, 
still open to question. An alliterative for- 
mula is necessary for the preservation in the 
memory of an unwritten law; but it does 
not, therefore, follow that it is the fountain- 
head of poetry. Such a narrow circumscription 
of a faculty, which is bound by no law but 
man’s innate feeling for music and harmony, 
is, in our opinion, not tenable. 

Next, Dr. Leo comes to the component 
parts of German verse, and describes them in 
the words of the so-called younger Edda, by 
Snorri Sturluson, applying to Teutonic poetry 
in general the rules which Sturluson lays down 
for Icelandic poetry in particular, and giving 
to the alliterating letters the technical name, 
]j6Sstafir, which is applied to them in modern 
usage in Iceland, but is never found in any 
ancient author. Snorri Sturluson (0d. Sept. 22, 
1241), while bestowing careful attention on the 
prosodical function of these letters, never once 
calls them ]j6%stafir, but constantly “ stu%lar,” 
“ hifudstafir,” &c., and it may be fairly assumed, 
as a matter admitting of but little doubt, that in 
his time the term was unknown. Now when 
Dr. Leo, in describing the formal peculiarity 
of ancient German poetry, asserts that the 
alliteration in it is what the Northlanders, 
z.e., the folk of “‘ Norsrlénd,” the Danes and 
the Scandinavians, call lj6Sstafir, the looseness 
of his statement is apparent at once to 
any one who is aware that the term has never 
been known out of Iceland, and even there is 
known in modern times only. We wonder, 
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since Dr. Leo evidently acknowledges the 
Eddaic prosody as the typical prosody for all 
Teutonic languages, that he did not go further 
on the road of the prosodical technology, and 
explain the names “stuSull,” “stafr,” “hending,” 
with their attendant terms ‘“héfu -stafr,” 
* frum -hending,” “ odd-hending,” ‘“ hlut- 
hending,” &c. 

Dr. Leo now passes on to an explanation 
of the relation of German poetry to the 


study of law, or to law in general. That 
their primary sources are certain juris- 
prudential formularies, is a *theory that 


does not apply equally to all Teutonic litera- 
tures. Scandinavian poetry is thoroughly mar- 
tial, even in its primary rudiments. We cannot 
help demurring to Dr. Leo’s dictum, that the 
problem that had to be solved by the poetical 
genius of the Teutons was to augment and eke 
out the number of the alliterative saws found 
in the stores of jurisprudential and religious 
formularies, and in encomiastic sentences pre- 
served in the memory of departed heroes. On 
the contrary, we find in all Teutonic poetry, 
from its earliest monuments downward, that 
the poetical genius of the people has constantly 
used nature, animate and inanimate equally, 
for the purpose of satisfying, by illustrations 
drawn from nature, its endeavour after harmo- 
nious perfection. And when Dr. Leo refers 
to the Icelandic “kenningar” circumlocu- 
tions, we may adduce a few examples in illus- 
tration of what we have said. When a ship 
is called the ‘‘ winged steed of the sea,” or the 
“hart of thesea-king’s wastes”; aman, “the grove 
of darts” (this seems to point to an extremely 
ancient custom of carrying darts or arrows on 
the person in such a number and in such 
a manner as to affect the eye with the optic 
impression of a living grove); a woman, the 
“goddess of the dragon’s lair,” dragon’s lair 
meaning the gold on which the fearful dragon 
Fafnir brooded till Sigurd slew him, or 
the “‘wielder of the hawk’s land,” hawk’s 
land being the hand whereon the hawk used 
to sit,—one and the same source of poetical 
illustrations is clearly shown. We know no 
poem of the older Edda which bears out Dr. 
Leo's hypothesis that jurisprudence sup- 
plied poetry with form and substance, nor 
can we refer to any early German, early 
English, or early Scandinavian production 
within the pale of poetry which at all coun- 
tenances the supposition. And we make bold 
to ask, Which is the older manifestation in 
man’s intellectual development, poetry or law- 
formularies? The answer to this query, it 
seems to us, is, on grounds of common 
sense, implied in the reply to the nearly- 
allied query, Which is older—man’s feeling 
and his emotional nature, or an acknowledged 
necessity of regulating the reciprocal inter- 
course of human society by laws? for of course 
asense of such necessity must have made itself 
actively felt before it could be acted upon 
—in fact, anterior to man’s having known 
any law-formula at all. 

We are almost inclined to charge Dr. Leo 
himself with viewing the primitive state 
of man in the light which he deprecates, 
namely, as “too void of interests and aspir- 
ations of a higher spiritual kind.” At 
that period in human progress, Dr. Leo 
asserts, man’s chief endeavours are confined 
to a cultivation of the technical, the formal 
part of his language, and Dr. Leo traces to this 





as a cause the phenomenon, which he lays down 
as a rule, that the language of the oldest 
monuments of highly-gifted nations is incom- 
parably superior to their matter. Following 
this line of argument to its legitimate end, 
Dr. Leo comes to the conclusion that every lan- 
guage, when it begins to develope thought, 
has entered upon a career of decay, and that this 
decay gains ground in a ratio proportionate 
to the increasing wealth of thought in lan- 
guage, and to the higher exactness and nicety 
with which that thought is expressed. Thus, 
applying his hypothesis to the German language, 
Dr. Leo maintains that the Gothic idiom 
represents the last stage of the classical form- 
abounding period of it, and that in the 
Middle and New High German the language 
settles down into being a mere instrument of 
expression. In a similar manner the High 
German has its form-abounding classical type 
in the Old High German, and the Low German 
has the same type in the Old Saxon and the 
Anglo-Saxon language. All this may be 
true enough, and against the last remark we 
have nothing to say just now; but does Dr. 
Leo mean that the word, that mysterious 
something with thought for soul and sound 
for body, consumes its own body, or rather 
consumes the materials of which its body is 
made up, by developing its soul? Is there 
any language in the world which has gone 
to decay from the intellectual develop- 
ment of the nation speaking it? The decay 
of a language is due entirely to other causes, 
mostly of a mundane and material nature, to 
outer influences beyond the control of man, 
and to moral causes connected with his manner 
of living. Decay of language is decay of 
thought, the latter being the primary cause of 
the former, and not the reverse. Some of the 
languages of Europe have had a long, intellec- 
tual, and literary career, and, it so happens, 
have dropped cases and inflective termina- 
tions, &c.,— as, for instance, the English, 
Danish, Swedish, and, though in a lesser degree, 
the German,—but is this coincidence of lite- 
rary longevity and decay in form more than 
a coincidence? Take an impartial view of the 
formal decay of these languages during the time 
since they really began to be cultivated, and 
compare that period with any other equally long 
period of their existence, and what do we find ?— 
that intellect and literature have done much to 
arrest the rapidity of the decaying progress— 
have acted conservatively on the form instead 
of destructively. In none of the modern 
European languages is this more palpably 
proved than in the Icelandic, which, because it 
was a cultivated language in the twelfth century 
and was then committed to writing, has main- 
tained its form really unchanged down to the 
present day. This, and not the isolation of 
the people from the rest of the world, is 
the secret of the formal identity of modern 
Icelandic with the Icelandic of some seven 
hundred years ago. 

We should have wished to follow Dr. Leo 
further in his Introduction, but we consider 
we have given it a fair amount of attention, 
and must besides, though we are not quite 
willing to do so, leave untouched his estimate of 
the Old-English (Anglo-Saxon) literature, and 
its wealth, an estimate which is, in our opinion, 
too high. We must also leave alone Dr. Leo’s 
short notices of the organic family division 
of the sounds of a language, which is chiefly 





hinted at in illustrations. But we must demur 
to his assertion that “ no language in the world 
can reach the organic clearness of the German 
language” —not that we should have the least 
objection to the German enjoying such a dis- 
tinction, but because an assertion like this is 
demonstrably an exaggeration. 

When we come to the Glossary, we hardly 
know how togive an intelligible description of it. 
Weare safe, however, we think, in saying that 
the book falls into five groups, arranged under 
five verbal roots, which follow one another in 
some sort of alphabetical order. The roots 
are determined chiefly by the root vowel, but 
also by other conditions, as this scheme shows: 
The I. verbalroot is the a-root, which may shade 
off into ea or d and e. IT., an a-root terminating 
in a single consonant, which may assume the 
form of an é, ec or ¢-root; e. g. étan, veosan, 
eviman. III., a-roots in which a has changed 
into 7, and the radix terminates in a double 
consonant ; under certain combinations of the 
radical consonants this ¢ passes into é, and 
eo; e. g. limpan, bregSan, steortan. IV., verbal 
themes which have an original radical ¢ length- 
ened in the present into 7, changing it in the past 
sing. into @, e, and maintaining the 7 in the past 
participle only, e.g. clévan, claf, clifen, gripan, 
grap, gripen. V., verbal roots which change a 
primitive radical win the present into @ or ¢? or 
e6, in the past sing. into e@, maintaining the ori- 
ginal w in the past plur., and widening it into o 
in the past part., e. g. dredpan, dredp, drupon, 
dropen. In a variety of cases Dr. Leo 
gives us verbs of which not even a shred is 
known to exist in the language ; such verbs, with 
their meanings—for they are all through trans- 
jated, and compared with the Sanskrit—are, 
therefore, of Dr. Leo’s own invention. They may 
be correct, and are no doubt correct in some 
cases, but may also be quite wrong, and are, 
in reality, of small practical value. Under each 
group the various verbs which belong to it are 
arranged in an alphabetical order of Dr. Leo’s 
own. Undereach verb again are arranged all the 
words which Dr. Leo supposes to be radically 
connected with it. For the individual articles, 
we must refer the reader to the book itself. 

Prof. Mibius has written a serviceable little 
pamphlet on the Old Northern language, as 
he calls it, on the occasion of the twenty-eighth 
meeting of the German philologists at Leipzig 
in May last, and has dedicated it to the Ger- 
manists assembled at that meeting. He has 
given the pamphlet a vague title, evidently 
because the seven chief topics of it would, 
with great difficulty, be expressed by any short 
and comprehensive title. The Professor’s object 
obviously is to dispel the misconceptions that too 
commonly prevail regarding the nature of this 
Old Northern tongue, its name, its relation to 
other languages, its extent and age, its sources 
and the manner in which they have been edited. 

“The language (the Professor commences) of 
which it is ace age to treat at present is that 
wherein the works of the Old Icelandic and Old 
Norwegian literature are composed; it is the 
language of the Skalda (Icelandic ars poética), the 
Edda, the Heimskringla, the Divrekssaga; it is 
the same language which, but slightly altered, is 
the spoken and written language of the day in 
Iceland.” 

It may seem incredible that a language 
which is known to have reached to the 
dignity of a lettered existence in Iceland only, 
and through Icelanders has attained a classical 
eminence,—for the literature of Iceland, as 
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far as substance is concerned, so completely 
eclipses the Norwegian that the latter be- 
comes almost invisible, and is in material 
bulk out-weighted many thousand fold,— 
should still await its proper name, and that the 
world should have been fighting about the 
mere name for centuries. Gothic? out of 
question ; Runic? more so; Danish? absurd; 
Old Northern? too broad, just as Old Norse 
(=Old Norwegian) and Icelandic, and par- 
ticularly Old Icelandic, are too narrow. And 
here the matter stops, no one being thoroughly 
satisfied with any of the names. If the logical 
maxim, however, ex parte potiort denomina- 
tio fit, were allowed to apply to the present 
case, we have no doubt that the result would 
be the adoption of the name Icelandic for it; 
and we think the University of Oxford have 
acted sensibly in giving to Mr. Vigfisson’s 
edition of Cleasby’s Dictionary the title 
Icelandic. 

In treating this language as a member of 
the Teutonic family, the Professor correctly 
declares it to stand in closer relation 
to the Gothic than to any of its other 
relatives. He enumerates clearly and concisely 
the distinctive characteristics of the idiom, 
among which we may mention its extensive 
assimilation, vocal as well as consonantal, its 
tendency to employ suffixes and totally to 
spurn prefixes, its maintenance of the 
combinations Al, hn, hr, points in which 
it stands unique among the whole group 
of the Teutonic languages that are now 
spoken. In all the Professor has to say on 
this head, his “ orzentirung” is clear and his 
observations thoughtful. And, in fact, we 
may say that the whole pamphlet is as well 
digested as it is full of valuable and accurate 
information. To some it may seem that he 
has gone too minutely into certain matters, 
as, for example, the classification of the 
editions which have appeared of the various 
MS. sources, &c.; but when it is borne in mind 
that he had to deal with an audience the 
majority of which were in a variety of 
degrees ignorant of the matter on which 
he lectured, it must be acknowledged 
he was quite right in not allowing even 
small matters to pass without carefully de- 
fining them, for he thus gave his audience 
as complete and correct an idea as possible of 
the whole subject he had chosen for his topic. 
He has told us nothing that is precisely new, 
but he has said within a short compass much 
more than most writers could have managed to 
say, and has composed a thoroughly trustworthy 
guide of forty-seven pages to the present state 
of the study of the Icelandic language. The 
importance of the pamphlet is enhanced by a 
list of Icelandic grammars and word-books, 
and by a number of valuable notes. 

One mistake, however, we cannot allow to 
pass without correction. The Professor speaks 
of the “Norwegian author of the Alexanders 
saga,” but this very saga states (p. 186) that 
its author was the Icelandic Bishop Brand 
Jénsson ; and there is no reason to doubt the 
accuracy of that statement. 





Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays. By 

Frances Power Cobbe. (Williams & Norgate.) 
ALTHOUGH we are far from assenting to all 
Miss Cobbe’s conclusions, or approving unre- 
servedly the arguments by which she justifies 





them, we have no hesitation in recommending 
these collected essays to the attention of our 
readers, even if they have read them already, 
as they appeared in the Theological and 
Fortnightly Reviews, Fraser’s and Macmillan’s 
Magazines, and the Manchester Friend. Although 
those periodicals are dissimilar in purpose and 
principles, the dissertations now reprinted 
from them betray no lack of unity either in 
subject or in treatment. All bear more or 
less upon important theological questions, and 
the greater number of them upon the theo- 
logical question of the day—Are the results of 
scientific and historical investigations con- 
sistent with a theological belief? Miss Cobbe 
answers the question in the affirmative, holding 
that recent discoveries in Natural Science, in 
Psychology, and in Comparative Theology need 
not debar us from accepting, as heretofore, the 
fundamentals of religion, and from cultivating 
the religious sentiment, in the absence of 
which it seems hardly possible for the emo- 
tional side of our nature to attain its proper 
development. Her task is manifestly a delicate 
and difficult one,—one so delicate and difficult, 
that it would be absurd to attempt, within the 
limits of a short article, to give a detailed 
account of her several arguments. Still less 
would it be becoming in us to criticize them 
minutely, as criticism in such matters almost 
of necessity implies the exposition of the critic’s 
own views, and consequently takes the form 
of controversy. We may, however, venture 
to assure our readers that Miss Cobbe’s 
remarks are always significant and sugges- 
tive, often acute; and that they are, 
in our judgment, calculated to encourage 
a genuine religious enthusiasm. It may be 
that, in one or two instances, she has not 
made the best of her case; but she is so 
clear and so straightforward in her statement 
of her opinions, that it is easy to define what 
is weak in her argument, and to determine 
accurately the degree to which her conclusions 
are unsatisfactory. Above all, her writings are 
characterized by a spirit of tolerance which is 
rare in men, and (she must forgive us for saying 
so) in women almost unknown. There are 
many who, if they derive no other benefit from 
the perusal of this volume, may learn, from 
Miss Cobbe’s example, to exercise the virtue 
of charity towards those whose religious belief 
differs from their own. Herself, as it would 
appear, a Unitarian, she appreciates and 
admires the character of Robertson of Brighton, 
and acknowledges heartily and joyfully that 
there have been in every religious communion 
earnest seekers after God. It is, however, 
easy to see that she sometimes finds it difficult 
to keep her temper when she has to speak of a 
certain section of the High Church party. In 
particular, in the essay on ‘ Auricular Con- 
fession in the Church of England,’ she is ocea- 
sionally betrayed into language which, though 
perhaps not uncharitable, is hardly in good 
taste. Of the style of Miss Cobbe’s writings 
we cannot speak in the highest terms: it is 
fluent, and for the most part perspicuous, but 
is not distinguished by especial literary merit. 

Having thus indicated the high opinion 
which we have formed of the book taken as a 
whole, we proceed to the consideration of its 
several parts, premising that most of the essays 
are reviews of, or rather, perhaps, commentaries 
upon, important books of the day. In our 
judgment, the least satisfactory of Miss Cobbe’s 





essays is the first, on ‘Darwinism in Morals,’ 
from which the volume is named. Her own 
position is sufficiently indicated by the following 
extracts :— 


“The points on which he (Mr. Darwin) seems 
to break fresh ground are these two: Ist, his 
theory of the nature of conscientious Repentance, 
which represents it as solely the triumph of a 
permanent over a transient impulse; 2nd, his 
frank admission, that though another animal, if it 
became intelligent, would acquire a moral sense, 
yet that he sees no reason why its moral sense 
should be the.same as ours, or lead it to attach the 
idea of right or wrong to the same actions. ... Let 
me say it at once. These doctrines appear to me- 
simply the most dangerous which have ever been 
set forth since the days of Mandeville. Of course, 
if science can really show good cause for accepting 
them, their consequences must be frankly faced. 
But itis at least fitting to come to the examination 
of them, conscious that it is no ordinary problems 
we are criticizing, but theories whose validity must 
involve the invalidity of all the sanctions which 
morality has hitherto received from powers beyond 
those of the penal laws. As a matter of practice, 
no doubt men act, in nine cases out of ten, with 
very small regard to their theories of ethics, even 
when they are thoughtful enough to have grasped 
any theory at all; and generations might elapse 
after the universal acceptance of these new views by 
philosophers, before they would sensibly influence 
the conduct of the masses of mankind. But how- 
ever slowly they might work, I cannot but believe 
that in the hour of their triumph would be sounded 
the knell of the virtue of mankind.” 


For our own part we do not see the 
slightest reason for supposing that the ethical 
theory accepted and advocated by Mr. Darwin 
tends in any way to undermine the founda- 
tions of morality. We do not know whether 
Miss Cobbe would say that “the obligation of 
Rightfulness” is a religious one. We think 
she would, as there are several indications 
that she regards Morality as an appendage 
of Religion, dependent upon it for its ultimate 
sanction and for its general rules, if not for 
the particular forms which those rules take. 
If so, it is not to be wondered at that she 
regards Mr. Darwin’s theory with horror and 
alarm. She may, however, re-assure herself. 
Morality has existed, does exist, and will 
continue to exist, at any rate in indi- 
viduals, independently of religion ; but the fact 
that morality can exist apart from religion 
does not in any way prejudice the claims of 
the latter to a position of its own. Whatever 
theory of the origin of morality we may accept, 
we are still free to regard religion as the 
greatest blessing which we enjoy. This Miss 
Cobbe seems to have discovered before she 
wrote the essay on ‘The Evolution of Morals 
and Religion,’ with which the volume con- 
cludes, though even here she will hardly admit 
that a morality not based upon religion is a 
possibility. That she has not done so is 
strange, as she has plainly learnt the important 
lesson that in acknowledging the gradual 
development of religion itself we do not 
derogate from its majesty and authority. 
There are, at any rate, some who, while 
accepting Mr. Darwin’s theory of morality, 
are nevertheless happy to cherish their love 
towards God, and to regard it as their support 
in trials and their comfort in sorrow. Finally, 
it would appear, not only from the astonish- 
ment with which Miss Cobbe regards Mr. 
Darwin’s speculations, but also from the 
indecision which is discernible in her criti- 
cisms, as though she had not been sufficiently 
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careful to make herself aequainted with the 
several theories of the origin of morality. 

Perhaps the best of Miss Cobbe’s essays 
are those on ‘ Unconscious Cerebration,’ and 
‘Dreams as Illustrations of Involuntary 
Cerebration,’ which appeared in Macmillan’s 
Magazine some few months ago. In them 
Miss Cobbe is at her best both in matter and 
in manner, whilst her subject is one which 
never ceases to interest, even when not so suc- 
cessfully handled. Less remarkable, perhaps, 
are the dissertations entitled ‘A Prehistoric 
Religion,’ ‘ The Religions of the World,’ ‘ The 
Religions of the East,’ and ‘The Religion and 
Literature of India.’ Mr. Fergusson’s ‘Tree 
and Serpent Worship,’ Baron Bunsen’s ‘God 
in History,’ Prof. Max Miiller’s ‘Chips from 
a German Workshop,’ and Mrs. Manning’s 
‘Ancient and Mediswval India, are the books 
reviewed in the essays above named, and, 
apparently, the main sources from which Miss 
Cobbe derives her information. Here our 
author seeks rather to present in a popular 
form some of the results of recent investiga- 
tions in comparative theology than to pro- 
mulgate theories of her own; and, so far as we 
are competent to judge, the work is exceed- 
ingly well done. From the essay on ‘The 
Religions of the East’ we extract the following 
passage, in which the study of comparative 
theology is justified :— 


“The value of comparative theology becomes 
constantly more apparent as we descend from a 
mere superficial view of the various religions of the 
world to a deeper analysis of the nature of human 
faith and worship. Religious ideas (it is often 
forgotten) are not simple, but complex. Each has 
two factors : first, the feelings of dependence, alle- 
giance, love, to some dimly-discerned Power above, 
which we sum up under the name of the ‘Religious 
Sentiment’; second, the intellectual work which 
happens to have been done at any given time 
or place, in transmuting these sentiments into 
thoughts; or, in other words, in constructing a 
theology. No religious ideas could exist were there 
no religious sentiments behind them, and no 
religious ideas do practically exist till a certain 
process of crystallization has been applied to such 
sentiments. The first factor is constant, so far as 
that whatever has been the sentiment of one age 
is not lost, but developed and ennobled in sub- 
sequent generations. As the Moral Sense first 
dimly dawns in the mind of the savage, and then 
grows into a definite, though imperfect, sense of 
justice ; and later on slowly extends, step by step, 
to the sense of Truth, Purity, and Love; so the 
Religious Sentiment, which is in a measure the 
reflex of the Moral Sense, developes slowly also. 
The second factor of religious ideas is, from the 
nature of the case, variable, and incessantly chang- 
ing with every advance of knowledge and every 
process of reflection. It is itself compounded of 
two variable elements ; namely, first, the original 
thought of the individual, which may be almost 
nil, or may be vast enough to create a whole new 
creed ; secondly, of the traditional thought which 
he has derived from teachers and books ; and this 
again, of course, may be great or small—a mental 
ancestry stretching through a princely line of saints 
and sages, or the low, brief pedigree of a barbarian’s 
legends. Here the study of comparative theology 
is of incalculable value, enabling the student to 
inherit, not only the traditions of his direct line of 
teachers, but of all past generations. The different 
Ideas into which the same Sentiment has been 
translated in varied lands and ages are to the last 
degree instructive, and corrective of our haste and 
dogmatism.” 


The essays entitled ‘An English Broad 
Churchman’ and ‘A French Theist’ are sym- 
pathetic sketches of the life of Frederick 





Robertson, of Brighton, and of the writings of 
Félix Pécaut. Not agreeing with either of 
them in detail, Miss Cobbe can notwithstand- 
ing appreciate the merits of both,—thus pro- 
testing practically against the dogmatic in- 
tolerance which has, in too many instances, 
made religion a curse instead of a blessing to 
the human race. 

In ‘ The Religion of Childhood’ our author 
grapples with a question of the greatest diffi- 
culty and importance: “‘ What shall we teach 
our children concerning God and Christ and 
the Bible? .... In a word, what is the 
Religion for Childhood in our age and phase 
of thought?” We refer our readers to the 
original for Miss Cobbe’s answer, remarking 
only that the problem, after all, is usually 
solved practically. Whatever dogmas are put 
before a child, the spirit of religion takes more 
hold of him than the letter. The inclination 
to prefer the letter to the spirit betrays itself, 
we think, at a later age. Of the remaining 
essays, it will be sufficient to say that they 
treat of ‘ Hereditary Piety,’ ‘The Devil,’ and 
‘Auricular Confession in the Church of 
England.’ 

In fine, the volume is a highly interesting 
series of lay sermons, not, perhaps, strikingly 
profound or original, but thoughtful, intel- 
ligent, and suggestive. Miss Cobbe has done 
well in collecting and republishing these con- 
tributions to liberal theology. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Within the Maze. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 
Bessie. By Julia Kavanagh. 3 vols. (Hurst 
& Blackett.) 
The Sedgeborough World. By A. Farebrother. 
2 vols. (S. Tinsley.) 
A Woman's Vengeance. By the Author of 
‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 3 vols. (Bentley 
& Son.) 
Mrs. Henry Woop is quite at home “ within 
the Maze.” Those who are acquainted with 
her peculiarities will not resort to these 
volumes in search of any specimens of classical 
style, though it must be granted that our 
author has increased the copiousness of the 
English language. When “baronets of the 
realm” express the dark intention of “averting 
the Maze,”—when their lady mothers cherish 
feelings of anger which are suitably expressed 
by lividness of countenance and pantomimic 
action with inkstands,—we feel that we are on 
unfamiliar ground, and that corresponding 
peculiarities of language may not be inappro- 
priate. Only it is to be wished that the 
grammar of the future did not contain so many 
idioms derived from the housekeeper’s room. 
The single personage in whose common speech 
we recognize any living reality is Mrs. Jinks 
the washerwoman, or ‘‘ Mother Jinks,” as the 
sweet young girls of Foxwood are apt more 
tenderly to style her. Nor will any illustra- 
tions of character be expected from our author. 
Brutal violence, as exemplified in Sir Adam 
Andinnian and his mother, is the sole excep- 
tion we meet with to the common-place level of 
humanity. Rose and Lucy, let us admit, are 
endowed with the usual amount of wifely 
tenderness. But the former most dishonestly 
and disastrously conceals, from mere timidity, 
the fact of her marriage; while the latter 
makes her husband the victim of an unjust 





suspicion, which a moment’s candour might 
have dispelled. Other individual peculiarities 
are purely professional, The old stage part of 
the detective is played at great length and with 
some measure of success, while two frivolous 
Puseyite clergymen, Messrs. Cattacomb and 
Puff, are drawn in such outrageously coarse 
colours as to deprive the satire of its sting. 
But the story is somewhat redeemed from dull- 
ness by the exceeding intricacy of the plot. 
Sir Adam, in a moment of passion, shoots 
a medical student for kissing a young lady 
who is secretly the baronet’s wife. Con- 
demned to penal servitude for life, he escapes 
from Portland Prison, and in escaping he loses 
his teeth, which, we are told, were remark- 
ably fine. The body of a comrade in the ex- 
ploit being mistaken for his own, Sir Adam 
avails himself of the report that he is dead, and 
withdraws to the Maze, an obscure residence 
near Foxwood, now the seat of his younger 
brother, and the interest of the story turns 
upon the various anxieties and complications 
which arise from his concealment. A by-play 
is afforded by the loves of Karl Andinnian and 
Lucy Cleeve, which are thwarted, at first, by 
the sternness of Lucy’s Belgravian parent, “a 
thorough gentleman,” who supports that cha- 
racter with the help of a blue frock-coat and a 
cambric frill, and are afterwards embittered by 
the dark suspicions engendered by Karl’s mys- 
terious visits to his unhappy brother at the 
Maze. Finally, a clearance is effected by the 
death of poor Sir Adam and his infant son, 
and Karl, free, wealthy, and a baronet, (!) for- 
gives his jealous Lucy, and lives in great 
enjoyment and prosperity. 

Miss Kavanagh’s books are always readable 
and ladylike. She is an able exponent of 
female character, with a charm of her own, 
which may, perhaps, be attributed to her 
Celtic nationality. She has, at any rate, the 
gift of fluency, which is usually considered 
characteristic of Irish writers, and is 
absolutely free from that harsh vulgarity 
which some Saxon authoresses are perpetually 
obtruding on their readers. She can imagine 
piquant, charming girls, and set them in an 
appropriate framework of circumstances. She 
can also avoid the introduction of boors or 
“cads” into civilized society, and her men, if 
not strong, are not offensive. In the present 
instance, we think the great improbability of 
the plot,—which turns upon the personification 
by the wife of one cousin, believed to be 
deceased, of the supposed wife of another, 
who is really dead,—is likely to weaken 
the force of certain able sketches of cha- 
racter contained in Miss Kavanagh’s volumes. 
Indeed, some of the characters themselves 
partake of the unreal and morbid nature of 
the plot. Mr. De Lusignan, the father of the 
lost Harry, and uncle of Elizabeth’s husband, 
is unnaturally gloomy and morose, and treats 
his supposed daughter-in-law with an alter- 
nation of tenderness and suspicion which, in 
real life, would have driven her speedily from 
his house. In fact, the want of motive for 
her dissimulation of her real character, and 
the consequently gratuitous nature of all the 
complications which arise, form the greatest 
obstacles to our enjoyment of the tale. Of 
Bessie herself, it is superfluous to say that she 
is naive and charming, conscientious, affec- 
tionate, and unselfish. She is a born hero- 
worshipper, as most heroic natures are. In 
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spite of coldness and discouragement, and all 
the mysterious circumstances which surround 
the life of Elizabeth De Lusignan, Bessie 
remains staunch to her belief in the integrity 
and virtue of her friend ; while her own love- 
story, the story of a real passion, which grows 
upon her unconsciously, until gratitude and 
early associations convince her reason that she 
is attached to her morose and exacting cousin, 
is one of the best bits of autobiography Miss 
Kavanagh has produced. How far such minute 
analysis of maiden meditation is desirable, how 
far it will be possible for Bessie’s young lady 
admirers ever to be Bessies themselves, is an- 
other question. We like them best without self- 
consciousness, but if the tree of knowledge must 
be plucked, perhaps it can be plucked under no 
better guidance than that of Miss Kavanagh ; 
at any rate, the fruit is pure, and given by 
most graceful hands. Of the minor personages, 
the women are the best. Miss Russell, in- 
firm in body, and positive and petulant in 


mind, — smooth-spoken, treacherous Miss 
Dunn, — Mademoiselle, a tender type of 
old maidenhood, — are all touched with 


a skilful hand. In the men, the merely 
physical predominates. Herbert is an Apollo, 
Harry De Lusignan a Jason or an Hercules; 
but except as foils to the superior sex, they 
possess no noticeable identity. The French 
life at Fontainebleau is well described; indeed, 
after the fashion of her nation, Miss Kavanagh’s 
love of Ireland is tempered by admiration for 
France. If she has yet another patriotism, it 
is for Rome ; but her theological prepossessions 
are never obtrusive. On the whole, we have 
to thank her for a pleasing story ; and if she 
has not surpassed herself, she has not fallen 
far short of her past successes. 

Miss A. Farebrother’s first essay in novel 
writing would have been more satisfactory had 
she begun with something like a plot, and 
settled the divisions of her book on a less arbi- 
trary basis. As it stands, the work has neither 
beginning nor end. The story opens with an 
introduction to the family of the Aylmers, 
apparently some of the most considerable 
people in the “Sedgeborough World.” One of 
the daughters has the local reputation of being 
“ appallingly intellectual ”—a reputation which 
our author has done her best to make deserved 
by assuring us that Florence Aylmer “was 
well versed in the theories maintained by the 
different philosophical teachers of ancient and 
modern times, from Thales to Comte, and, 
above all, could have enlightened you as to 
the undulatory theory of light.” These edu- 
cational advantages she owes to the training 
of a paragon governess, whom we remember 
to have come across before in a novel or two, 
and who, of course, is pourtrayed as having 
a face as “intellectual and striking as it was 
unprepossessing.” Another family, not less 
remarkable in their way, is that of the Stuarts, 
of which the only member who plays a promi- 
nent part in these pages is a young curate, who 
has made it his mission to save souls, and 
considers self-cultivation, as practised by 
Florence Aylmer, a sinful waste of time. Not- 
withstanding this, he falls in love with the 
“ appallingly intellectual” girl, and tries hard 
to convert her to his views of life. But, un- 
fortunately for his peace of mind, he meets 
her at the bedside of a dying woman, and 
there learns, from her own lips, that she is 
not even a believer in Christianity. On the 





revelation of this frightful fact, we are told 
that “his ideal lay shattered at his feet.” 
Returning to his London parish, he throws 
himself with redoubled energy into his work, 
giving his easy-going, kind-hearted rector no 
little uneasiness by his worn and pre-occupied 
look. About this time comes another crisis 
in his history. He makes the acquaintance 
of the Watkins family. Obadiah Watkins, the 
elder, is intended to be an evangelical of the 
most repulsive type, and no epithet is too strong 
to convey the author’s contempt for the species. 
What we are unable to account for is that 
people holding strong evangelical views, and 
rioting in the spiritual debauchery of revival 
meetings, should be represented as_ strict 
observers of Lent. _ At all events, the junior 
Obadiah apologizes for his not fasting on the 
score of an “unfortunate constitution.” Pos- 
sibly the author is acquainted with a sect of 
religionists, in whom the extremes of High and 
Low Church meet. Young Ernest Stuart, 
repelled at first by the vulgarity and familiarity 
of these people, schools himself into believing 
in their sincerity, and ends by becoming one 
of them. From this condition he is rudely 
awakened one day by a visit to a dying 
parishioner, and suddenly exclaiming “ There 
is no God,” he goes to his rector, resigns his 
curacy, declares his inability to remain in the 
Church, and makes for the Continent, in order 
to recover from the shock his faith has sus- 
tained. In Italy he, of course, takes a fever, and 
is nursed by a mysterious personage, Reginald 
Vaughan by name, who seems to be the apostle 
of a form of undogmatic Christianity, and 
under whose influence the ex-curate is led 
to “a faith which replied to the urgent neces- 
sities of life, and yet was free from all dog- 
matism.” We next hear of him as the vicar 
of a Birmingham parish, married to Florence 
Aylmer, his former ideal. 

The only other character in the book who 
excites more than the most languid interest, is 
Beatrice Cadogan, a clever, showy girl, badly 
brought up by a vulgar but shrewd mother. 
This young lady having at a ball accepted a 
man whom she respects but does not love, is 
ten minutes afterwards asked in marriage by 
a man whom she does love, from which un- 
fortunate combination of circumstances she is 
extricated by the generosity of her accepted 
husband, who insists upon waiving the right he 
has acquired solely by coming a few minutes 
before his rival. 

When we have said that ‘A Woman’s Ven- 
geance’ consists in feigning herself dead, in 
order that her husband may marry her rival ; 
and that its climax is reached when the woman 
mounts a chair behind a partition wall, and, by 
an adroit grimace, frightens that rival into a 
fit, which produces a miscarriage,—we feel that 
we have almost done our duty by the author 
of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd’ and of this prepos- 
terous story, But as it may be deemed neces- 
sary that we should vindicate our judgment 
and give some further details, we may add, 
that the writer makes scarcely an attempt at 
the delineation of character, and that no 
originality of illustration is to be found in this 
work, which belongs te the poorest type of 
merely sensational stories. Even sensational- 
ism avails not without reality ; and between 
our author’s grotesque exaggerations and actual 
romance of incident there is all the difference 
which exists between a pasteboard banquet 








and a real mutton-chop upon the stage. The 
greater part of the first volume is taken up 
with a voyage down the Thames; and 
in consideration of the author’s genuine 
appreciation of the river, we forbear to 
enter into particulars regarding the jour- 
ney. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Tyndall and 
Helen, his intended bride, with the bride’s 
vulgar mother, and two ruffianly acquaintances 
of the gentleman, are constrained to pass a 
lock-house, tenanted by a former object of Mr. 
Tyndall’s affections. A somewhat lengthened 
interview with this lady, whose relation to 
her husband is explained soon after marriage 
to Helen, lays the foundation of the jealousy 
which finally wrecks their happiness, This 
result is aided considerably by the unscru- 
pulous machinations of the Hon. Wynn 
Allardyce (our author has a grudge against 
the peerage), who desires to be revenged on 
Tyndall for having escaped certain designs 
which Mr. Allardyce has entertained upon 
his purse. Allardyce is supported by an 
inferior villain, more wicked and more stagey 
than himself, while a certain Jack Adair 
acts throughout as Tyndall’s guardian angel. 
In the second and third volumes the pace im- 
proves, and much mystery, which we will not 
unravel, arises from the miserable Tyndall} 
having contracted a second marriage during 
the life of the unhappy Helen. That lady, 
though blessed with a tenacious vitality, which 
carries her safely through an accident which 
would have killed most women, of course 
cannot live for ever; and a happy release for 
all parties, the reader included, is effected in 
due time, at the close of the last volume of the 
tale. Though it will be seen that we have 
formed but a modest estimate of the merits of 
this book, there may be extracted from a mass 
of absurdity a few indications of a capacity for 
better things. Of these we may mention the 
appreciation shown for the natural beauties 
of the river, and perhaps the character of Uncle 
Magus, a fire-eater of the old school, which is 
certainly the most original, and might have 
been made the most important, feature in the 
story. As it stands, the book is worthless as 
a novel, though there are points about it which 
might possibly fit it for the Transpontine stage. 








MINOR POETS. 
Poems: Narrative and Dramatic. 
Hillside Rhymes. (Maclehose.) 
The Story of Pomena. By Aristyllus Hazel. (Har- 
rison.) 
Songs from the West. 
(Murby.) 
Fragmentary Poems. 
Stock.) 
Stray Leaves. By C.E.M. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Auspicious Day. By Augusta Webster. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
“THE author of ‘Poems: Narrative and Dra- 
matic,” can scarcely be called a distinctive 
title: as, however, we find that the same 
hand has given to the world a volume of poems 
“by L.,” we shall probably be safe in speak- 
ing of him or her by that initial. L.’s present 
work does not call for much criticism. It consists 
of half-a-dozen “stories for the young” put into 
verse so easy as to be sometimes slipshod ; and 
the only points which seem worthy of remark are 
that L. appears to have an extraordinary affection 
for the comma, which is frequently used between 
a noun and its verb (e. g. “ Ere four short years, had 
passed away”); is not clear about the differ 


(Whitfield.) 
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ence between a doubloon and a doublet; and 
gives the names of Leonore and Clementine to two 
young men. d 

The next book on our list shows a good deal 
more promise. It contains a number of short 
poems suggested by the scenery and history of 
Scotland, and marked by much poetical taste. 
The author is somewhat too fond of using words 
that either are obsolete or have been preserved 
only in local dialects, and require notes to explain 
them. Within certain limits this reviving of old 
words may, perhaps, be allowed, but it is a licence 
easily abused, and should, we think, be avoided as 
much as possible by young poets. On the whole, 
however, ‘ Hillside Rhymes’ is a satisfactory per- 
formance. 

We cannot say the same of ‘The Story of 
Pomona.’ In fact, although here and there we come 
upon a really melodious passage, and although the 
author has undoubtedly some capacity for writing 
yerses, his work is for this very reason the more 
unsatisfactory, for he leads us to expect what he 
fails to perform. Such lines as these— 

Tis trouble makes us virtue oft to know,— 

It clarifies, and softer hopes distils ; 

Through the pent heart the brightest currents flow ; 

O’er the hard pebbles run the daintiest rills, 

And genial sympathy some broke dispositions fills ! 
are bad enough to cancel a good deal of better 
writing. Mr. Aristyllus Hazel must learn also to 
overcome the carelessness which allows him to 
leave superfluous feet or syllables in his lines, and 
to acquire an ear correct enough to prevent him 
from accenting the first syllable of “ravine” and 
the last of “ respite” and “ twilight,” before he can 
do justice to the faculty which, judging from some 
parts of ‘ Pomona,’ he possesses of versifying nicely 
enough. The remaining poems in the volume are, 
however, as poor as anything can be; so after all 
we are not very confident of Mr. Hazel’s ulti- 
mate success. 

We feel some delicacy with regard to ‘Songs from 
the West,’ seeing that the author tells us, in the 
Preface, that “the Western Morning News, of Ply- 
mouth, praised the verses,” and that “ Dr. Matthew 
Arnold was also pleased to speak more than kindly 
of them.” We do not know enough of the critical 
reputation of the Western Morning News to be 
able to decide how far verses that are praised by 
it may be thought “laudari a laudato,” but Dr. 
Matthew Arnold is an undoubted authority in 
such matters, and it would be with great diffidence 
that we should differ from his judgment. Still, 
until we know the circumstances under which, and 
the terms in which, he spoke “ more than kindly” 
of Mr. Soleman’s poems, we may take leave to 
suppose that his commendation of them was only 
relative. President Lincoln, we believe, once told 
a lecturer, who wished for a testimonial from him, 
that his lectures were excellent for people who 
liked lectures; and even so we may suppose Dr. 
Arnold to have said that ‘Songs from the West’ 
were excellent for people who like the “ Poets’ 
Corner” of the Western Morning News. To this, 
at any rate, we should recommend Mr. Soleman 
to confine himself in future. 

‘Fragmentary Poems’ contains a few hymns and 
a good many secular poems, including sonnets to 
various eminent men, among them Lord Macaulay 
and Mr. Spurgeon. The only quality in them 
which calls for any remark is their extraordinary 
prosiness. This is so remarkable that we must 
give a specimen of it. It is from a poem on a 
shipwreck, a subject which, of all others, would, 
we should have thought, have taken all the prose 
out of anyone :— 

“She had made the Lizard” (a nautical phrase), 
When the pitiless storm increased, 

And the gale was perceived to have slightly veered 
From south to the biting east ; 

Which, combined with the force of a flowing tide, 
Kept her hopelessly drifting near 

To the dangerous shoals and rocks which lurk 
In desperate ambush here. 


Take out two or three “ epithets,” and this passage 
might bethe captain’s report tothe underwriters ; add 
two or three more, and it might be a paragraph in 
daily paper ; but nothing could make it, or the 
rest of Mr. Hurry’s volume, poetry. 
‘Stray Leaves’ shows, perhaps, more promise 





than actual performance. We cannot, indeed, 
point to any one of the short poems of which the 
book consists as at all above the average ; but, at 
the same time, they show an appreciation of more 
than the author appears as yet to possess the power 
to express, which, when combined with a general 
knowledge of and attention to the rules of rhyme 
and rhythm, gives us some reason to hope for good, 
or at least fair, work hereafter. Meantime, we 
will inform “C. E. M.” that the accent on “to- 
wards ” is not on the second, but, as in all similar 
compounds, on the first syllable. The neglect of 
this rule has produced the only ugly line we have 
found in ‘ Stray Leaves,’ which, as verses go, is, in 
itself, no slight praise. 

The drama that was never intended to be played 
is a form of poem that may be said to have grown 
up in our own day. Since Byron’s time, and his 
plays were the first step in this direction, it has 
been brought to a high degree of perfection by 
Sir Henry Taylor and Mr. Browning ; for though 
the latter has written, if with but moderate success, 
for the stage, and apostrophizes himself as “you 
writer of plays,” it is more in the light of poems to 
be read than of plays to be acted that we regard 
‘The Blot on the Scutcheon’ or ‘Colombe’s Birth- 
day.’ Of these and the other dramas of their 
author, Mrs. Webster is evidently an admirer and 
student; indeed she has caught Mr. Browning’s 
style with an accuracy that at times makes us 
almost believe that she has borrowed his words. 
The result of this over-fidelity to her model is that 
we cannot really judge of her capabilities for dra- 
matic writing. The story is not badly conceived. Sir 
Percival Dufresne, betrothed to Lady Dorothy 
Wendulph, returns from some expedition of the 
kind that young gentlemen used to make at the 
uncertain epoch wherein the story takes place, and 
is to marry the lady as soon as “the auspicious 
day” arrives, which has been fixed upon by her 
father, Lord Wendulph, who is a bit of an astro- 
loger. Now Lady Dorothy has a certain “com- 
panion,” by name Amy Laverett, who is brought 
prominently before the gallant knight’s attention 
in a masque given in his honour at his return. 
Amy is courted by one Lambert Miller, “a wealthy 
landowner,” and a decidedly ill-mannered one. By 
refusing his suit she converts him into a bitter and 
unscrupulous enemy ; and having one such already 
in the person of Mistress Priscilla Reeve, Dorothy’s 
foster-sister and Lambert’s mistress, she is obviously 
in a position where a false step would be dangerous. 
When we have added that Percival’s most intimate 
friend, Roger Esdaile, cherishes a hopeless passion 
for Dorothy, and that Amy herself is disposed to 
have the same feeling towards Percival, we shall 
have introduced to our readers the chief dramatis 
persone, and made it evident that there are here 
the elements of a very pretty imbroglio. When, 
therefore, after a stormy scene, in which Amy, in 
the presence of the principal characters, has refused 
to become Lambert's wife, Percival is surprised at 
an unguarded moment into expressing a warmer 
affection towards her than is consistent with his 
position as the betrothed lover of another, we see 
that the péripétie of the drama has come. The 
treachery of Priscilla betrays the secret to Dorothy, 
and nothing remains to the erring pair but flight 
and clandestine marriage. They are brought back 
by force, under the direction of the local Shallow, 
Justice Dillon; and then it is that Dorothy, in the 
frenzy of her grief, charges her former friend with 
witchcraft. The charge once made can never be 
withdrawn, and the consequences are worked out 
with some skill. The utter entanglement of the 
unhappy victim, for whom confession or denial is 
alike fatal; the unavailing remorse of the accuser 
leading to nothing save an implication of herself 
in a like guilt; and the absolute hopelessness of 
the position in which such a charge once suggested 

laced its object, are very vividly put before us. 

eaders of M. Michelet’s ‘La Sorciére’ will know 
that there is no exaggeration about these details; 
still more if they have gone to the original autho- 
rities on the subject. How Dorothy vainly offers 
her own life to redeem her fault, and how Amy is 
saved indeed from the stake, but not from death, 


and how “the auspicious day” after all sees 
Percival wedded to his first love,—for all this we 
must refer our readers to the book itself. They 
will regret with us that in such a purely fictitious 
drama some share of poetical justice is not dealt to 
the scoundrel, Lambert Miller ; and we hope they 
will agree with us that Mrs. Webster shows suffi- 
cient cause to make us think that if she will trust 
rather more to her own resources, her next attempt 
of this kind may take a creditable place among 
modern dramatic poems. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Naturalistic Poetry, selected from Psalms and 
Hymns of the last Three Centuries ; in Four 
Essays, developing the Progress of Nature Study 
in connexion with Sacred Song. By Henry 
Dircks. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

SPEAKING with becoming diffidence in the pre- 
sence of so great a man as Mr. Dircks, we may say 
that the apparent object of his work is to show 
that the religious verse of the last three centuries. 
has gone through a process of development—the 
earlier poets having dealt chiefly in images drawn 
from Art, while the later poets derive their inspira- 
tion from Nature. We should have thought that a 
single short essay would have sufficed to bring out. 
these characteristics, and that the discovery which 
Mr. Dircks professes to have made was neither so 
novel nor so important as to demand a whole 
volume. But as the Preface informs us that Mr. 
Dircks has “opened to view an entirely new field 
of criticism in a department fruitful in results,” it 
is clear that we must be mistaken. In our blind- 
ness we should never have considered it nece 
to copy out nearly 2,000 lines of ‘The Christian 
Year,’ or to go regularly through ‘The Book of 
Praise,’ making a quotation of more or less length 
from a great variety of hymns which have no 
appreciable bearing on any secular subject. How- 
ever, the secret of Mr. Dircks’s success in a field 
where others would fail is to be found in another 
sentence of his Preface, where he states “ that most 
assuredly Nature Study requires genius to eliminate 
excellence in its performances,” and we may con- 
gratulate him on possessing just the right amount 
of genius that is needed for that purpose. 


Aristophanes. By the Rev. W. L. Collins, M.A. 
(Blackwood & Sons.) 
Turs little book, one of the series called “ Ancient 
Classics for English Readers,” is hardly equal to 
the volumes on Homer and Virgil by Mr. Collins. 
This is explained, perhaps, by the fact that Mr. 
Collins is no very fervent admirer of Aristophanes. 
He frequently indulges in depreciatory remarks, 
and, in particular, forms a low estimate of the 
‘Birds.’ In regard to that play, we may remark that 
he has somewhat rashly adopted the exploded 
theory of Siivern. We can, however, forgive Mr. 
Collins his heresies when we meet with a version 
as felicitous as this of the opening of the para- 
basis of the ‘ Thesmophoriazusie’: — 
They’re always abusing the women, 
As a terrible plague to men: 
They say we're the root of all evil, 
And repeat it again and again ; 
Of war, and quarrels, and bloodshed, 
All mischief, be what it may : 
And pray, then, why do you marry us, 
If we're all the plagues you say ? 
And why do you take such care of us, 
And keep us so safe at home, 
And are never easy a moment, 
If ever we chance to roam ? 
When you ought to be thank'ng heaven 
That your Plague is out of the way— 
You all keep fussing and fretting— 
“‘ Where ts my Plague to-day 7” 
If a Plague peeps out of the window, 
Up go the eyes of the men ; 
If she hides, then they all keep staring 
Until she looks out again. 


WE have on our table Paris, and Excursions 
from Paris (Edinburgh, Black), a well-arranged 
and sensible guide,— Outlines of English Grammar, 
by C. P. Mason, B.A. (Bell & Daldy),—The Ballot 
Act, 1872, by G. A. R. Fitzgerald, M.A. (Stevens), 
—Elementary Geology, by J. C. Ward (Trubner),— 
Whence does the Monarch get his Right to Rule ? 





by the Rev. F. H. Laing, D.D. (Washbourne),— 
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A Concordance to the Constitution of the United 
States of America, by C. W. Stearns, M.D. (Trib- 
ner),—Livingstone and Stanley (Ward & Lock),— 
Chatsworth, by L. Jewitt (Bates),—The Legend 
of Fair Rosamond, by W. Avon (Birmingham, 
Edmonds),—A Sketch-Map of the Lake Region of 
Eastern Africa, showing Dr. Livingstone’s Disco- 
veries, &c.(Johnston),— The Edinburgh Quarto Atlas 
(Johnston),—Plain Pulpit Talk, by T. Cooper 
(Hodder & Stoughton),—Disciple-Life, by Rev. D. 
Maccoll (Glasgow, Maclehose),—Medérn eri rov 
Biov rév vewripwy "EXAjvwv, brd N. VT. Modirov 
(Foreign),—Ta rpayobdia rijg abyiic, b70'lwavvovA, 
AoBipsov (Clayton),—Die Preussische Garde im 
Feldzuge 1870-71, by R. Lindau (Foreign),—and 
Denkwiirdigkeiten aus den Papieren des Fretherrn 
Christian Friedrich v. Stockmar (Williams & Nor- 
gate). Among New Editions we have Outlines 
of Roman Law, by T. W. Greene, B.C.L. (Stevens), 
—The First Book of Botany, by E. A. Youmans 
(King)—The Spinsters of Blatchington, by Mar 
‘Travers, 2 vols. (King),—We Girls, by A. D. T. 
Whitney (Low),—and The End of the World, 
by E. Eggleston (Routledge). Also the following 
Pamphlets: Un Stile du Temple de Jérusalem, by 
C. Clermont-Ganneau (Foreign),—and Trois In- 
scriptions de la X* Légion Fretensis trowvées 
Jérusalem, by C. Clermont-Gannean (Foreign). 
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Dothie's (W. P.) History of the Prophet Elisha, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Plowers’s (J. W.) A Layman’s Reasons for Discontinuing the 
Use of the Athanasian Creed, 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Gaussen’s (Prof. L.) Story of Daniel, feap. 5/ cl. ' 
Hymn Stories, by Author of ‘Aunt Annie’s Stories,’ illust. 2 6 
Jacks’s (A.) Memoir, with Sermons, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Johnstone’s (Rev. J. B.) ‘‘ It is Your Life,” 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Ker’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, 9th edit. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Maccoll’s (Rev. D.) Disciple Life, cr. 8vo. 5, cl. f 
Mackenzie (Rev. W. B.), Memorials of the Life and Ministry 
of, by Rev. G. Calthrop, cr. Svo. 6/ cl. 
Marshall’s Mrs.) Lessons of Love, new edit. 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
Matéaux’s (C. L.) Sunday Chats with Sensible Children, 5/ cl. 
Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Catechetical Notes, new edit. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Neale’s (Rev. J. M.) Sermons for Children, 3rd edit. feap. 3:6 cl. 
Prentiss’s (E.) Stepping Heavenward, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Proby’s (Rev. W. H. B.) Lessons on the Kingdom, 2nd edit. 2/ 
Reeves’s (Rev. J. W.) *‘That Day,” 12th edit. feap. 3/6 cl. 
Skeffington’s (S. W.) Sinless Sufferer, 4th edit. feap. 2/6 cl. 
Vaughan’s (C. J.) Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the 
Philippians, 3rd edit. 12mo. 5/ cl. 
Waddell’s (P. H.) Behold the Man, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Wesley (Rev. J.), Works of, Vols. 1 and 2, 8vo. 3; cl. 
Whitfield’s (Rev. F.) Voices from the Valley, 7th edit. 3,6 cl. 
‘Williams’s (Rev. BH. W.) Exposition of the Epistle to the 
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Philosophy. 
Boole’s (G.) Investigation of the Laws of Thought, 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Mill's (J. 8.) System of Logic, 2 vols. 8th edit. Svo. 25/ cl. 
Law. 
Archbold’s (J. F.) Poor Law, 12th edit. edited by Glen, 32, cl. 
Tod’s (J.) Handbook of Education Act, 1872 (Scotland), 2 6 cl. 
Wetherfield’s (G. M.) County Court Reform, 12mo. 1/ cl. swd. 
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Keats’s (J.) Endymion, illust. with Engravings on Steel by F. 
Joubert, 4to. 21/ cl. 
Lubke’s (Dr. W.) History of Sculpture, trans. by F. E. Bun- 
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Music. 


Beeton’s Book of Songs, with Music, er. 8vo. 1/6 cl. swd. 
Boosey’s Operas, Benedict's ‘ Lily of Killarney,’ roy. 8vo. 2 6swd. 
Hymunary (The), Book of Church Song, 1/ cl.; with Tunes, 4/ cl. 
Poetry. 
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Rogers’s Poetical Works, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 
Tatham’s (E.) Dream of Pythagoras, 5th edit. 12mo. 3,6 cl. 
History. 
Great Events in English History, by Author of ‘Our Country’s 
Story,’ 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Hozier’s (Capt. H. M.) Franco-Prussian War, 2 vols. 4to. 50/ 
Knight's (C.) Popular History of England, 8 vols. Svo. 76/ cl. 
Sandford’s (J. L.) Estimates of the English Kings, er. Svyo. 12/6 
Wilson's (D.) Memorials of Edinburgh, new edit. roy. 4to. 42 
Philology. 
Otto's (Dr. E.) German Reader, 3 Parts, cr. 8vo. 3/ each, bds. 
Symonds's (J. A.) Introduction to the Study of Dante, Svo. 7/6 
‘Taine’s History of English Literature, 3rd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 21/ 
‘Tancock’s (Rev. O. W.) English Grammar and Reading Book 
for Lower Forms in Classical Schools, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 





Science. 
Aldis’s (W. 8.) Geometrical Optics, feap. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Anderson (Dr. M‘C.) on Treatment of Diseases of the Skin, 5/ 
Beale’s (L. S.) Bioplasm: an Introduction to the Study of 
Physiology, &c., 18mo. 6/6 cl. o 
Boole’s (G.) Treatise on Differential Equations, 3rd edit. 14/ cl. 
Cayzer’s (T. S.) 1,000 Arithmetical Tests, 6th edit. 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Garrod’s (A. B.) Essentials of Materia Medica, 3rd edit. 12/6 
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Ward's (J. C.) Elementary Geology, 12mo. 4/6 cl. 
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General Literature. 

Alcott’s (L. M.) Little Men, 18mo. 1/6 bds. 
Anniversary Text-Book, 32mo. 1/6 cl. _ 
Aunt Judy’s Christmas Volume, 1872, edit. by Mrs. A. Gatty, 7/6 
Bedford's (E. H.) Intermediate Examination Guide, 8vo. 10/6 
Bell's (T.) Ruins of Lyveden, feap. 4to. 3/ cl. 
Bowman’s (H.) Lily Hope and her Friends, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. pln. 
30y (The) makes the Man, new edit. 12mo. 1/6 cl. 
Busy Bee, or the Adventures, &c., of Bessie Allen, by the 
Author of ‘ The Great Birthday,’ illust. cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Chambers’s (W.) Ailie Gilroy, 12mo. 3/6 cl 
Children’s Hour Gift-Books, 12 vols. in box, 31/6 
Coolidge’s (S.) New Year’s Bargain, illust. cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Crompton’s (Miss) A Tale of the Crusades, fcap. 8vo. }/ cl. 
Cuyler’s (T. L.) Heart Culture, feap. 1/6 cl. 
Cuyler’s (T. L.) Heart Thoughts, fcap. 1/6 cl. 
Deane’s (M.) Marjory, 2nd edit. cr. Svo. 4/6 cl. 
Dogs, their Points, Whims, &c., edited by H. Webb, cr. 8vo. 6 
Fenn’s (G. M.) World of Wit and Humour, roy. 8vo. 76 cl. 
Gaussen’s (Prof. L.) The Iron Kingdom, fcap. 1/6 cl. 
Gaussen’s (Prof. L.) The Kingdom of Iron and Clay, feap. 1/6 
Giberne’s (A.) Not Forsaken, or the Old House in the City, 2/6 
Great Holiday (The), a Tale, by F. C., feap. 3, cl. 
Hamilton's (E.) Cottagers of Glenburnie, new edit. feap. 2/6 cl. 
Hardy’s (Lady) A Woman’s Triumph, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Hooper’s (M.) Handbook for the Breakfast-Table, feap. 1/ cl. 
Hope’s (A. R.) George’s Enemies, fcap. 3/6 cl. 
House in Town and Trading, by A. of ‘ Wide, Wide World,’ 3/6 
Jane Eyre, by Charlotte Bronté, cr. Svo. 7/6 cl. 
Kingston's Three Midshipmen, new edit. imp. 16mo. 6s. cl. 
Kingston's Trapper’s Son, Waihoura, Mary Liddiard, African 
Trader, Janet M‘Laren, Archibald Hughson, fcap. 1/each. 
Laing’s Whence does the Monarch get his Right to Rule, 2/6 cl. 
Legrand’s (M.) Cambridge Freshman, new edit. cr. Svo. 2/ bds. 
Lincoln’s (H.) The Sea and the Savages, feap. 1/6 cl. 
Little Mother, by Author of ‘ Little Rosy’s Travels,’ illust. 5/ 
Long’s Popular Guide to the Income-Tax, &c., cr. 8vo. 1/ swd. 
Macmillan’s Magazine, Vol. 26, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Macquoid’s (K. 8.) Miriam's Marriage, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Moon’s (G.) Training of Young Children, fcap. 2 6 cl. 
Oliphant (Mrs.) At His Gates, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Orr’s (Mrs.) The Twins of Saintmarcel, feap. 3/6 cl. 
Out at Sea, and other Stories, feap. 1/ cl. 
Pollard’s (M. M.) The Two Sisters, feap. 2/ cl. 
Pollard’s (M. M.) The Miner's Son, feap. 2/6 cl. 
Prentiss’s (E.) Aunt Jane’s Hero, 12mo. 1/jswd. 
Quiver (The), Vol. 7, roy. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Roe’s (A. 8.) Looking Round, 12mo. 1/ swd. 
Saint Cecilia, a Modern Tale from Real Life, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 
Salmon’s (E. R.) Summer Holidays at Silversea, fcap. 1/6 cl. 
Shipley’s (E.) Jessie’s Work, illust., feap. Svo. 3/6 cl. 
Skemp’s (T. R.) The D’Eyncourts of Farleigh, 3 vols. cr. Svo. 31/6 
Sterne’s (L.) Works, Complete Edit., roy. 8vo. 5/ cl. plain. 
Stories for Workers, by Author of ‘Copsley Annals,’ 16mo. 1,6 
Three Stories, by Author of ‘ Days at Leighscombe,’ 18mo. 2/6 
Trading, finishing the story of the ‘House in Town,’ by 
Author of ‘Wide, Wide World,’ feap. 2/6 cl. 
Treasury of Literature and Art, 4to. 6/ cl. 
Trollope’s (Venble. E.) Sleaford and the Wapentakes of Flax- 
well, &c., 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Tytler’s (C. C. Fraser) Margaret, 2 vols. cr. Svo. 21/ cl. 
Work for All, by C. E. B., new edit. 16mo. 2/6 cl. 
NOTES FROM RUSSIA. 
St. Petersburg, September 30, 1872. 
Tue International Statistical Congress, which 
met here a month ago, and of which the Grand-Duke 
Constantine was president, must have felt satisfied 
with the hospitality that was shown them here. 
The Imperial family, the people, and the city, all 
vied in politeness towards the members. The 
Congress was far more diligent and industrious 
than such bodies generally are, and, having its 
work excellently laid out for it beforehand by the 
Organizing Committee, wasted little time. Pro- 
gress was reported in the work of comparative 
international statistics, which has been begun. 
Much was done in the way of rendering more 
uniform and accurate the methods of collecting 
and publishing the statistics of different countries ; 
but the most important result was the establish- 
ment of a Government Commission, which will 
meet between the Congresses, undertake a general 
revision of the work of the Congress, and inquire 
why the suggestions of the Congress have not all been 
carried into effect, and whether any measures can 
be taken to secure their application. As this 
Commission embraces among its members nearly 
all the chief statistical officers of the various 
countries, it will have an important effect on the 
unification of statistical efforts. 
For the last two years, a Commission has been 
sitting to revise the press laws, the law now in 











force of 1865 being found deficient in some 
respects. It was this law that gave a limited 
freedom to the press in the two capitals, and made 
a revolution in Russian journalism. The only 
result of the Commission has been a law which is 
reactionary in spirit, and practically restores the 
censorship to books and to periodicals, except the 
daily and weekly press. By the present regulation, 
any book or periodical may be seized and stopped 
by the Minister of the Interior, if he finds its 
circulation “especially injurious,” and the final 
decision rests with the Council of Ministers. There 
is now no appeal to the courts, as there has been 
for the last seven years. Periodicals appearing less 
frequently than once a week must be submitted to 
the examination of the Minister four days before 
they are issued to the subscribers, and books seven 
days before they are published. The motives of 
this law were stated to be the fact that “ along with 
the many profitable productions of the press, there 
were more than once cases of publications filled 
with dangerous false teachings, subversive of the 
holy truths of religion and of morality, and tending 
to shake the basis of political and social order”; 
that very often such books could not be prosecuted 
because they did not directly violate the law ; and 
that sometimes they were specially intended to 
corrupt the minds of the youth in the schools and 
universities, and for that purpose were sold at a 
third or a quarter of their cost. 

It seems hardly probable that the new law will 
fulfil its end, when one remembers that, at the 
time when the press in Russia was most shackled 
and the censorship was most rigid, the country 
was filled from one end to another with books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers introduced from abroad, 
which every one made a point of buying and 
reading simply because they were forbidden. 
With the law of 1865 a more healthy tone of 
public opinion set in, and the foreign presses were 
stopped, as their productions found no market. 
The Russian journals have, so far as they could, 
protested against this new law, and have upheld the 
benefits of the freedom of the press. It is pro- 
bable that the law will actually have but little 
effect, except in the way of annoyance, as authors 
will only be more cautious ebout expressing them- 
selves, and will say as much by innuendoes and 
hints as they formerly did openly. 

The censorship in general has been rigid of 
late. Several journals have been stopped, and the 
sale of others—to-day, of the Russran World— 
has been forbidden in the public streets, One 
meets commonly now, in the foreign newspapers, 
with the black patches which cover a paragraph 
deemed dangerous. Of course every one imme- 
diately uses his best endeavours to find out what 
the offensive paragraph was, and it probably has 
more readers than it would have had otherwise. 
The foreign censorship does not, however, always 
agree with the internal censorship, and there are 
occasionally amusing contretemps. The French 
edition of ‘Rabagas’ was prohibited here; but 
one of the newspapers published a Russian trans- 
lation, which was afterwards put in book-form, 
and its sale was not hindered. ‘ Mademoiselle de 
Maupin,’ by Théophile Gautier, is a prohibited 
book here, on account of its morality ; but ‘ Made- 
moiselle Giraud ma Femme’ is allowed, and a host 
of others as bad or worse. I bought the other 
day a copy of the second edition (London, 1876) of 
Mr. Tylor’s ‘ Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind,’ and was astonished to find that on 
page 24, lines 20, 21, and 22 were neatly scratched 
out. I am unable to conceive what dangerous 
heresy can lurk in a discussion on the Gesture 
Language, and should be glad to be informed. 
The first number of a special official journal has 
just been issued, called the Index to the Affairs of 
the Press. This gives a partial list of the foreign 
books examined by the censorship during August, 
including only the German and Italian. Out of 
one hundred and sixty-four works, eighteen are 
prohibited either in whole or in part. Most of 
these are school histories or theological books; 
but it seems strange to see a novel published so 
long ago as 1791 forbidden, and passages expunged 
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or cut out of Dr. Bastian’s work, ‘Die Rechts- 
yerhiiltnisse bei verschiedenen Volkern der Erde,’ 
out of Meyer’s ‘ Hand-Lexikon,’ the ‘ Militair-En- 
cyclopiidie,’ and various Conversations-Lexicons. 

We found in this same journal that 377 dif- 
ferent periodicals, including memoirs and pro- 
ceedings of learned societies, are now published in 
Russia. Of these, 286 are in Russian (109 of 
them issued at St. Petersburg, and 30 at Moscow), 
41 in Polish (nearly all at Warsaw), 6 in French, 
30 in German, 4 in Lettish, 5 in Esthonian, 2 in 
Finnish, and 3 in Hebrew. <A literary journal in 
Armenian has just been established at Theodosia. 
The statistics for Finland are not given. 

Two numbers have appeared of the new Russische 
Revue, of about 110 pages each. Being published 
in German, it will be especially valuable for 
foreigners who wish to know something about 

Russia, for the articles are solid and interesting. 
The leading papers are on the Moscow Polytechnic 
Exposition and on Russian Turkestan. Mr. A. P. 
Fedtchenko announces the publication by subscrip- 
tion, in four volumes, of his ‘ Travels in Turkestan,’ 
which he undertook under the auspices of the Im- 
perial Society of the Lovers of the Natural Sciences, 
Anthropology and Ethnography. The author has 
the assistance of many of the best naturalists of 
Russia and abroad, and his work will contain, in ad- 
dition to a full description of the antiquities and 
ethnography of the country, an exact account of its 
Flora, Fauna, Mineralogy, Geology, and Meteoro- 
logy. 

‘Another announcement is that of a Russian 
Encyclopedia, by J. N. Berezin, Professor in the 
University of St. Petersburg, to be in about seven- 
teen large octavo volumes. It is to be hoped that 
Prof. Berezin will be able to carry out this under- 
taking, for a good Russian Encyclopedia is much 
wanted, and no foreign one treats at all accurately 
of Russian affairs. Prof. Berezin has the co- 
operation of a large number of Russian savants 
and writers, as well as of many in other Slavonic 
countries. The articles on Russian matters, the 
Slavonic Countries, and Asia, will be very de- 
tailed, and will include biographies cf all the re- 
markable men of Russia. 

The work of publishing the archives relating to 
Peter the Great still goes on, and the Emperor has 
ordered the Minister of Public Instruction to collect 
and publish all that has been written by Peter the 
Great especially ; his autograph and other letters, 
resolutions, instructions, notes, corrections made 
to the books and translations of various persons, 
&e. The Minister calls on the public to furnish 
him with all such documents which may be in 
private hands, in order to take copies, promising 
a safe return of the papers, an honourable mention, 
and a copy of the work. 

Mr. Peter Bartenef has published the fourth and 
fifth volumes of his ‘Archives of Prince Vorontzofi.’ 
Among other interesting documents, they contain 
fourteen letters written by Voltaire to the Count 
Alexander Vorontzoff, all but one of which were 
previously unpublished. The first is dated July 
16, 1760, and the last February 26, 1769. One of 
them is signed “L’Hermite de Délices,” one “ V. 
Alétof,” one “Le Suisse V.,” the rest either “V.,” 
“ Voltaire,” or “ Voltaire, Gentilhomme ordinaire 
de la Chambre du Roy.” They are full of compli- 
ments to the Count and to the Empress Catherine, 
of whom Voltaire speaks in the most fulsome terms. 
The first five are the most interesting, as they 
concern the ‘History of Peter the Great,’ the first 
volume of which was sent to St. Petersburg in 
advance of publication for corrections. It was 
intercepted on the way by hussars, and finally fell 
into the hands of a bookseller at the Hague, who 
printed it surreptitiously. Voltaire was much 
annoyed at this, and hoped that the Russian Court 
would demand satisfaction, and stop the sale. 
Perquisitions had previously been made at Nurem- 
berg and Hamburg, on suspicion. There are also 
in the archives four letters from Wagnidre, the 
Secretary of Voltaire, all written from Ferney, be- 
tween 1780 and 1791. Wagnidre was a protégé of 
the Count Vorontzoff, and had been at St. Peters- 
burg in the service of the Empress, It appears 





from a letter of his widow, in 1803, that the Russian 
Government had just given her a pension. 

I should not omit to record the death of P. 
Pekarsky, a member of the Academy, and a most 
promising writer. He was a victim to the cholera. 
He wrote a number of books, of which the -most 
important are the very valuable ‘ Literature and 
Science in Russia under Peter the Great, and the 
‘History of the Imperial Academy of Sciences,’ 
which he, unfortunately, left incomplete. 

The group of sculpture by Raphael which was 
recently discovered in the Hermitage is now put 
on exhibition in the Raphael cabinet. It repre- 
sents a dead or wounded boy borne by a dolphin, 
a subject taken from Ailian. An engraving of it 
is given by Cavaceppi in the first volume of his 
collection of antique statues, published at Rome 
in 1768, and there is a plaster copy in the collec- 
tion of Mengs, at Berlin. A very good copy 
exists in Ireland, which was exhibited, in 1857, at 
Manchester. Both Foerster and Passavant ascribe 
the group to Raphael. In 1768 the original 
passed into the possession of Mr. De Breteuil, at 
Rome, but had since been lost sight of, and was 
supposed to be lost. Mr. Guedéonoff, the director 
of the Hermitage, who has been investigating the 
history of the group, has at last found the original 
inventory of the purchase by Catherine the Second, 
to which the group in every way corresponds, and 
there seems now no doubt that this is the — 








MR. SHAPIRA’S COLLECTION. 

“HI.” writes :—“ The recent visit of a German 
party to Moab, to investigate the circumstances 
under which Mr. Shapira’s collection of antique 
pottery, &c., had been found, was so unexpected 
and rapid, that the Arabs had hardly time to be- 
come alarmed before the objects of the journey 
had been obtained, and the travellers were safely 
back in Jerusalem. But much excitement has 
since prevailed amongst the denizens of that in- 
teresting country, as the following extract from a 
letter from Mr. Shapira will show:—‘A new 
arrival from Moab came in safely yesterday, con- 
taining over forty pieces, some of them phallic. . . 
It seems that the Bedouin have become very 
excited since our visit, and it is with the utmost 
difficulty only possible to my man to enter in 
secret some places in Moab, especially Medeba, 
Diban, Arver, and Um el Rassas, where the Beni 
Hamidy are encamped. My man is already back 
with letters to friendly Sheikhs to ask them to 
help me in this matter. The Hamidy woundeda 
man who laboured in my employ for entering a 
cave at Diban’” 

Prof. Schlottmann, of Halle, in a paper in the 
last number of the Journal of the German Oriental 
Society, accepts the pottery as genuine. In this 
country, opinion continues divided on the matter. 








Literary Cassip. 

WE understand that Sir T. Erskine May 
is engaged upon a History of Democracy in 
Europe, from the earliest times to the present, 
and that the work is rapidly advancing towards 
completion. 


It is believed that M. Victor Hugo’s next 
production will be the long promised sequel 
to ‘La Légende des Siécles’—‘ Dieu.’ This is 
to be shortly followed by ‘La Fin de Satan.’ 
Besides these poems, M. Hugo has in prepara- 
tion ‘ Les Quatre Vents de |’Esprit,’ and ‘Le 
Théatre en Liberté.’ It is not improbable 
that he may be induced to give to the public a 
drama, in five acts, ‘Les Jumeaux,’ which 
was composed more than thirty years ago. 


A Mewmorr of thelate Dean Alford, D.D., with 
extracts from his journals and correspondence, 
edited by his widow, is promised by Messrs. 
Rivington. Among the announcements of the 
same firm for the coming season are the 





following theological books :—‘ Lectures on 
the Reunion of the Churches,’ by Dr. 
Déllinger, translated by Mr. H. N. Oxenham, 
—‘The Bampton Lectures for 1872,’ by 
the Rev. J. R. Eaton,—‘ A Selection from the 
Sermons preached during the Latter Years of 
his Life, in the Parish Church of Barnes, and 
in the Cathedral of St. Paul’s,’ by the late Mr. 
H. Melvill, B.D.,.—‘ A Dictionary of Sects, 
Heresies, and Schools of Thought,’ by various 
writers, edited by the Rev. J. H. Blunt: 
this forms the second portion of the ‘Sum- 
mary of Theology and Ecclesiastical History,’ 
which Messrs. Rivington have in course of 
preparation as a “ Thesaurus Theologicus” for 
the Clergy ‘and Laity of the Church of 
England,—‘ The Spirit of 5. Francis de Sales,’ 
translated from the French by the author of 
‘The Life of §. Francis de Sales,’—‘ The 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England 
explained in a Series of Lectures,’ by the late 
Canon R. W. Jelf, D.D., edited by the Rev. 
J. R. King, formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Merton College,—‘ Ecclesiastes,’the Authorized 
Version, with arunning commentary and para- 
phrase, by the Rev. T. P. Dale,—‘ The Gospel 
of the Childhood,’ by Dean Goulburn, and 
‘The Holy Catholic Church : its Divine Ideal, 
Ministry, and Institution,’ a short treatise, by 
the same author,—‘ The Choir-Boy’s Guide,’ 
by Mr. W. A. Barrett,—and ‘A History of 
the Holy Eastern Church,’ the Patriarchate 
of Antioch to the Middle of the Fifth 
Century, by the late Dr. John Mason Neale, 
followed by a History of the Patriarchs of 
Antioch, translated from the Greek of Con- 
stantius I., Patriarch of Constantinople, edited 
by the Rev. George Williams. 

‘THe MemoriIAts oF A Quiet LIFE,’ by 
Mr. A. J. C. Hare, will, we believe, contain 
reminiscences of Coleridge, Dr. Arnold, and 
others. The writer’s mother was the wife of 
Augustus Hare, one of the authors of the 
‘Guesses at Truth,’ and was brought up in 
intimate relations with the Penrhyns and the 
Stanleys. In 1810 her elder sister married 
Edward Stanley, Rector of Alderley. When 
the Hebers came to the Rectory of Hodnet, 
Mrs. Hare, then Miss Leycester, was residing 
in the neighbourhood with her father and 
stepmother, and Reginald Heber became her 
chief instructor. 

Dr. R. G. Latuam has a volume in prepa- 
ration on the subject of Hamlet, in which 
will be comprised, in addition to two papers 
read before the Royal Society of Literature, 
and several shorter notices, which have already 
appeared in this journal, the English trans- 
lation of the text, with notes and introduction, 
of the ‘ Bestrafte Brudermord’ (the Fratricide 
Punished), ‘ oder Prinz Hamlet aus Diinemark.’ 


Tue house (Merton Hall) opened at Cam- 
bridge for the reception of women who are 
attending the different courses of lectures 
delivered by members of the University, is 
rapidly filling. The lectures will commence 
next week. 


Tue teaching by correspondence, which was 
begun last October by some members of the 
University of Cambridge, will re-commence 
for another year on the 14th of this month. 
This system has for its object the assistance of 
women who are not able to procure good oral 
instruction. ‘Three classes are held in direct 
preparation for the University Examinations 
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Trumpington) will gladly receive any subscrip- | twelve months. He had been manager of the 

tions to the fund formed to help those who are | business of the late Mr. Griffin, and was for ae 

engaged in tuition in the payment of their fees. | some years with Messrs. Bell & Daldy. Mr. | Corals and Coral Islands. By James D, 


TE now famous Utrecht Latin MS. con- 
taining the Psalter has been examined by one 
clergyman at least, and will be inspected by 
more. The part which contains the Athanasian 
Creed has been photographed by theauthorities, 
and a few copies of the photograph have been 
sent to this country. An examination of one of 
these has led those who inspected it to assign 
the MS. to the ninth, or perhaps to the eighth 
century. This is the opinion of scholars familiar 
with all kinds of MSS., and competent, as few 
are, to determine their ages. If the codex be so 
old, the origin of the Creed must be carried back 
at least a century earlier ; so that the composi- 
tion can hardly have proceeded from the age 
of Paulinus of Aquileia, or Alcuin (+ 804), 
or Charlemagne (+ 814). It should be stated, 
however, that the librarian at Utrecht is 
inclined to give the MS. a later date, though 
we are ignorant of his reasons for doing so. 
As far as is known at present, this is the 
oldest copy of the Creed; and though two or 
three minute points may appear to detract 
from an eighth or ninth century date, yet the 
photograph, as a whole, scarcely justifies a 
later period. The Deputy-keeper of the Public 
Records has been requested by the bishops to 
report upon it. 


Messrs. A. & C. Buack purpose publishing 
a new edition of the late Lord Cockburn’s 
Works in two volumes, the first containing 
the life and correspondence of the late Lord 
Jeffrey, and the second Lord Cockburn’s 
memorials of his time. These interesting 
works have been long out of print. 


Mr. W. J. Tuoms having retired from the 
editorship of Notes and Queries, some of his 
friends propose to entertain him at dinner on 
the Ist of next month, at Willis’s Rooms. 
Lord Shaftesbury will take the chair on the 
occasion, and Lord Lyttelton the vice-chair. 


Messrs. Bett & Datpy promise a new 
work, called ‘Twilight and Dawn,’ by the 
author of ‘The Four Messengers.’ 


Mr. W. Scorr Dovetas writes to us— 
“The Scotch snuff-mull,-in form of a silver- 
mounted ram’s horn, with inscription, which 
was sold on the 30th ult. as a “relic of Burns,” 
at the auction-sale of the Copford Hall effects, 
is not genuine. This is manifest from the 
inscription, quoted thus :—‘ Craigdarroch, for 
Robert Burns, the bard of the Whistle, October 
16th, 1790.’ No such article was ever known 
to be in Burns’s possession, nor in that of his 
widow, as having once belonged to him. The 
truth is, the Whistle-Contest at Friar’s Carse 
took place on Friday, the 16th of October, 
1789—not 1790. When the poet came to 
publish the ballad, a few years after the event, 
he by mistake set down ‘1790,’ instead of 
1789, as the year of the contest; but irre- 
fragible documentary evidence exists to prove 
that the affair occurred in 1789.” Last week, 
by an oversight, Craigdarroch was printed 
“ Craigdarrock.” 


Tue obituary of last month contains the 
names of three publishers, Mr. H. E. Knox, of 
Paternoster Row, Mr. J. Walton, of Gower 
Street, and Mr. G. M. Green, of the firm of 
Messrs. Ellis & Green. Mr. Knox was in 





Walton belonged to the firm which originally, 
we ‘believe, was called Taylor & Hessey, 
afterwards Taylor & Walton, and Taylor, 
Walton & Maberly. For several years Mr. 
Walton had been alone in the business. 
Mr. Green died at the early age of thirty- 
one. He possessed a knowledge of literature, 
especially Italian literature, literary history 
and bibliography, which is now too rare among 
the members of the bookselling trade. He 
learned his business from Mr. Stewart, of King 
William Street, who is at present, perhaps, the 
sole representative of what was once known as 
the learned bibliographical bookseller, and under 
his tuition he made good use of his time. The 
catalogue of Sir Charles Eastlake’s Art Library, 
now belonging to the Royal Academy, bears 
witness to his skill in that by no means 
simple matter, the formation of a serviceable 
library catalogue. It is to be regretted that 
he leaves a young family, for which his un- 
timely death prevented him from making any 
adequate provision. 


Mr. W. Carew Hazuirt is preparing a 
new edition of ‘Sketches and Essays,’ by 
William Hazlitt. ‘ Winterslow’ will also be 
included in the volume. 

WE have received the Report of the Council 
of the Owens College, Manchester. The state 
of the College appears to be satisfactory. The 
amalgamation with it of the Royal Manchester 
School of Medicine has been effected. It is 
proposed to improve the Fine-Art Instruction 
given in the College. 


M. JEAN MICHELET’s second volume of his 
‘History of the Nineteenth Century’ will be 
issued in the course of November. 


M. AucustTe VAcqueERiE has in the press a 
new volume of verses, which is to be issued in 
the course of November. 


THE twenty-first edition of Gesenius’s Hebrew 
Grammar, by Roediger, has appeared. 5,000 
copies are published every three years. The 
English translation is from the twentieth Ger- 
man edition, and therefore wants some new 
things peculiar to the last issue, such as the 
passages relating to the Moabite Stone. 


In the tenth volume of M. de Clercq’s 
important work, ‘Recueil des Traités de la 
France,’ are to be found the treaties signed 
from 1867 to July, 1872. M. de Clercq took 
a prominent part in the negotiations with 
Germany during last year. 

M. Barot announces his intention to 
establish a new French paper in London, with 
the title of Le Times Frangats. 


In Mexico a new illustrated weekly paper 
has appeared, with the title of Mexico 
y sus Costumbres. 

A FORTNIGHTLY paper, with the title of 
Iilustrirte Plaudereien, has been published 
in Vienna. Amongst the principal contri- 
butors are Sacher-Masoch, R. Hamerling, 
C. M. Vacano, Rossegger, Maximilian Bern, 
and F. Grosz. 


A Law of copyright has been introduced in 
Turkey. 











Dana, LL.D. (Low & Co.) 
Tuis handsome book is of a kind unfortunately 
too rare. An eminent traveller and naturalist 
has here endeavoured to present a popular 
account of a subject in which he has been one 
of the foremost investigators, viz., corals and 
coral islands, “ without a sacrifce of scientific 
precision or, on the main topic, of fullness. 
Dry details and technicalities have been avoided 
as far as was compatible with this restriction ; 
explanations in simple form have been freely 
added, and numerous illustrations intro- 
duced”—the result being an attractive and 
valuable treatise. Dr. Dana, now Professor 
of Geology in Yale College, was a member 
of the United States Exploring Expedition 
between 1838 and 1842. The islands of 
the Pacific were largely investigated by 
that expedition, and Prof. Dana’s researches 
afforded him material for several elaborate 
monographs, which have appeared during 
the thirty years which have since elapsed, 
and have made his name known in all countries 
as a profound zoologist. He now takes up the 
history of the formation of coral islands and 
their important geological teachings for the 
instruction of a larger public. Mr. Darwin 
had only just finished his cruise in the Beagle 
when Prof. Dana started on his voyage; and 
it was at Sydney that the latter first heard of 
those important views upon the origin of coral 
reefs and islands which made Mr. Darwin’s 
name as a leader in science long before the 
‘ Origin of Species’ was written. The American 
travellersays that he felt the liveliest gratitude to 
Mr. Darwin for the light which his theory threw 
upon the curious features presented by coral 
islands, and his own independent and very exten- 
sive observations confirm entirely Mr. Darwin’s 
main conclusions. He differs from him, how- 
ever, to some extent on the causes of the 
absence of coral reefs from some regions where 
they might at first sight be expected to occur. 

The coral formations of tropical seas occur 
under four chief forms—/ringing reefs, when 
the masses of coral grow on the rocky edge of 
an island or shore-line, closely adhering to it ; 
barrier reefs, when the coral forms a bank at 
a distance (often of many miles) from the shore, 
in the case of an island inclosing it like a 
ring ; atolls, when you have the ring of coral 
rock without the central island; and, lastly, 
raised islands of coral rock, which have once 
been atolls, or barrier reefs, but have, by 
changes of the level, risen in some cases to a 
height of 300 feet from the water. These 
coral formations occur in immense number in 
tropical seas, more especially in the Pacific, 
but also to some extent along the South- 
American shore-line of the Atlantic, and as 
banks and islands in the Indian Ocean. They 
form masses which are truly enormous, when 
we think of the agency which has built them 
up—the slowly-growing flower-like polyps. 
The sea bottom from which coral structures 
spring and give origin to island surfaces is often 
of vast depth, so that, within a mile or so of 
the coral wall, which frequently rises almost 
perpendicularly from the bottom, two or three 
thousand feet are given by the sounding-line. 
Calculations made from the slope of the island 
kernels, generally volcanic, which are sur- 
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rounded by barrier reefs in the Pacific, give 
9,000 feet in many cases as the depth from 
which the coral bank must take its origin, 
supposing the inclination of the land to be 
the same beneath the water as above it. The 
breadth of a coral reef is seldom great, not 
exceeding a mile at the surface, though extend- 
ing along a coast for scores of miles. Some 
reef-grounds, however, are known which have 
an area of a thousand square miles. The area 
of recent coral structures is small compared 
with that of some belonging to past ages, which 
now form the limestones of sorae of our con- 
tinents. The reason, according to Prof. Dana, 
is, that the latter were formed on the surface 
of a wide-spread, slightly submerged continent ; 
whereas recent coral structures can only form 
about small oceanic lands or along the edges 
of continents, 

Why they can only form in these places is 
due to two peculiarities of the reef-building 
coral-polyps ; firstly, they will not grow at all 
at depths exceeding a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred feet ; and secondly,—a fact which 
Prof. Dana lays great weight on, and illus- 
trates in a valuable temperature map of the 
world,—they will not live in seas the tempe- 
rature of which sinks below 68° Fahr. at any 
time of the year. Consequently, as there are 
only certain shore-lines and oceanic islands 
which afford a point dappui, and are in 
adequately warm water, modern coral-builders 
have to be content with a limited, but still 
sufficiently wonderful, display of their powers. 
But here we come to a paradox. It is ascer- 
tained that reef-building corals will not exist 
at depths exceeding two hundred feet, and 
yet coral reefs are abundantly proved to rise 
as solid walls of pure coral rock from a sea- 
bottom lying at a depth of more than two 
thousand feet. This is true, and it is this 
fact which Mr. Darwin has explained, together 
with a number of other peculiarities of coral 
structures, such as the ring-shape of the atolls 
or coral islands. Old views with regard to 
coral islands were framed in the belief that 
the polyps could live at the greatest depths, 
and had worked their way up from the 
bottom, forming their reef in a ring by an 
admirable instinct, since this shape would act 
as a protection to the “helpless insects,” and 
furnish within its wide-spread circle an 
extensive working-ground, protected from the 
violence of the waves “ where,” as one writer 
observes, “their infant colonies might be 
safely sent forth.” Another view was that 
the ring-like coral islands were built upon the 
summits of submarine volcanoes, the crater of 
the voleano corresponding to the lagoon or 
enclosed lake, and the rim to the belt of land. 
This view was supported by the fact that 
volcanoes are exceedingly numerous in the 
regions where coral islands occur. Mr. Darwin’s 
explanation, which is now universally ad- 
mitted, is this: there has been a subsidence 
or slow and gradual depression of the ocean 
bed from which the coral structures rise. The 
voleanic character of the Pacific area is in 
favour of such changes of level, elevation 
occurring in some parts as well as subsidence 
in others, as witnessed by those coral islands 
which stand out of the water some 300 feet or 
more. Putting together all the facts that he and 
others had ascertained, Mr. Darwin observed 
that the species of coral which produce great 
reefs can only live in shallow water, where the 








heat and light are both vivid, and where the 
motion and play of the waves are rapid and 
continuous. Great wall-sided atolls and 
barriers then, rising from depths of 2,000 feet, 
must have commenced their growth in shallow 
water, and continued it upwards at such a 
rate as to have always kept their living 
surface near to the surface of the ocean, while 
the rock base on which they rested gradually 
subsided beneath it. Fringing reefs are, as 
mentioned above, those growing along the 
margin of a rocky shore. If the land which 
has always a general inclination from the 
interior toward the shore should be depressed, 
the sea will flow further in over it than before, 
and the new shore will be further and further 
from the outer edge of the reef as the de- 
pression is continued. But the outer edge of 
the reef will nearly maintain its place, because 
it grows vertically, or nearly vertically, 
upwards, so that eventually there will be a 
channel of water between the outer edge of 
the reef and the land, which channel will be 
wider in proportion as the slope of the old 
land was gradual. In this way the late Prof. 
Jukes summarizes Mr. Darwin’s theory of the 
conversion of a fringing reef into a barrier 
reef. If the barrier reef entirely surround an 
island, and the depression be continued until 
the whole of that island sink beneath the sea, 
the barrier reef will then no longer have any 
land to circle round, and will pass into an 
atoll or ring of coral reef, with or without 
islets of coral sand heaped upon the coral 
rock, which gradually become clothed with 
vegetation, and ultimately, perhaps, the home 
of man. 

With all the facts upon which this wondrous 
history rests Prof. Dana deals very fully. He 
gives a detailed and altogether capital account 
of the group of polyps—the Actinozoa, includ- 
ing the sea-anemones—to which coral-builders 
belong. Original figures, some coloured, illus- 
trate this part of his book. Then we have full 
details of the particular kinds of polyps which 
are reef-builders—of their rate of growth (a 
most important question, upon which new 
experiment is required), of their distribution 
according to depth and temperature. Then 
the nature of the coral rock and of the other 
accumulations of coral islands is described. It 
appears that in consequence of the presence of 
carbonic acid dissolved in sea-water, the coral- 
growths, formed as they are of carbonate of 
lime, assume a kind of stickiness under the 
influence of the waves; all the fragments of 
shell and broken coral thrown on to the coral 
banks are cemented down and fitted into the 
crevices of the surface, and in this way a dense 
perfectly compact rock is formed, sometimes 
without a trace of coral structure in it, so 
completely has it been cemented, as we may 
call it, by the dissolving action of the water ; 
and in the raised islands of this coral rock 
great caverns are sometimes eroded, miles in 
length. Prof. Dana also describes the formation 
of regular oolites like our English Jurassic 
limestones, by the action of the waves charged 
with carbonate of lime in solution, on the 
shores within barrier reefs and atolls. This 
portion of his book, and that on the mechanical 
action of the waves, deserve the careful atten- 
tion of the geologist. Then we come to an 
account of the productions and inhabitants 
of coral islands, and notices from personal 
experience of particular coral islands, in illus- 





tration of which some engravings of views are 
given. Finally, we come to the chapters on 
geographical distribution and geological con- 
clusions, which are exceedingly good, and will 
be the most interesting to those who already 
know something of the subject of the book. 
Prof. Dana writes, ‘‘The distribution of coral 
reefs over the globe depends on the following 
circumstances, arising from the habitudes of the 
polyps already explained. 1. The temperature 
of the ocean. 2. The character of the coasts 
as regards (a) the depth of water, (b) the 
nature of the shores, (c ) the presence of streams. 
3. Liability to exposure to destructive agents, 
such as volcanic heat.” We find his disagree- 
ment with Mr. Darwin (on quite a minor 
point) thus stated :— 


“In the valuable work by Mr. Darwin, the 
geographical distribution of reefs is treated of at 
length. The facts here detailed have been obtained 
from independent sources, except where otherwise 
acknowledged. In accounting for the character 
and distribution of reefs, Mr. Darwin appears to 
attribute too much weight to a supposed difference 
in the change of level in different regions, neglect- 
ing to allow the requisite limiting influence to 
volcanic agency, and to the other causes mentioned. 
His conclusion that the areas of active volcanoes 
in general are areas of elevation, and not of subsi- 
dence, and the inference that reefs are absent from 
the shores of islands of recent volcanic action on 
this account, do not accord with the facts above 
stated ; for instance, the condition of Maui, that it 
has no reefs on the larger half, that of the volcanic 
cone of recent action, but has them on the other 
half whose fires were long since extinct; for it is 
not probable that one end has been undergoing 
elevation and the other subsidence.” 

Prof. Dana regards cold currents, a muddy 
shore, submarine volcanic outbursts, and large 
bodies of fresh water, such as the rivers of 
continents afford, as destructive to coral life 
and preventives of coral building. In the 
summary on pages 316, 317,—which we would 
quote had we space,—he states clearly what 
part the various agencies alluded to have had 
in giving an apparently arbitrary distribution 
to coral reefs. 

Of the geological conclusions, which are 
briefly set forth in the last chapter, the most 
important is that as to the temperature of the 
Jurassic ocean of Northern Europe. Prof. 
Dana, quite legitimately, argues, from the 
identity of the coral-building genera of polyps 
which formed the vast limestone reefs of that 
period with those of modern tropical oceans, 
that they were subject to the same conditions 
of temperature; and from this infers the 
existence and great extension of the Gulf 
Stream, even at that remote period. He 
regards this conclusion as further corrobo- 
rating a view which he has long maintained, 
viz., that the present great oceans have, 
throughout all geological conditions of which 
we have any notion always existed as oceans. 
He is particularly severe upon the would-be 
continent Atlantis. Some remarkable analyses 
of coral limestone from a small raised atoll 
are given, which show 38 per cent. of mag- 
nesian carbonate. This magnesia could only 
be derived by substitution from the sea-water 
during the submergence of the coral bed, and 
is suggestive in connexion with the origin of 
the great dolomite formations. The important 
principle for geology is also laid down, that 
deep-sea limestones are never made from coral 
or coral débris. 

Asa specimen of the free and straightforward 
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style which gives a genuine charm to Prof. | 
Dana’s writing, we may quote his description 
of the appearance of a bed or area of growing 


corals :-— 


“Coral plantation and coral field are more appro- 
priate appellations than coral garden, and convey 
a juster impression of the surface of a growing 
reef. Like a spot of wild land, covered in some 
parts, even over acres, with varied shrubbery, in 
other parts bearing only occasional tufts of vege- 
tation in barren plains of sand; here a clump of 
saplings, and there a carpet of variously coloured 
flowers in these barren fields—such is the coral 
plantation. Numerous kinds of zoophytes grow 
scattered over the surface, like vegetation upon 
the land ; there are large areas that bear nothing, 
and others of great extent that are thickly over- 
grown. These fields of growing coral spread over 
submarine lands, such as the shores of islands and 
continents, where the depth is not greater than 
their habits require, just as vegetation extends 
itself through regions that are congenial. The 
germ or ovule which, when first produced, is free, 
finds afterwards a point of rock or dead coral, or 
some support to plant itself upon, and thence 
springs the tree or other forms of coral growth. 
The analogy to vegetation does not stop here. It 
is well known that the débris of the forest, decay- 
ing leaves and stems, and animal remains, add to 
the soil; that in the marsh or swamp, where 
decaying vegetation is mostly under water, and 
sphagnous mosses grow luxuriantly, ever alive and 
flourishing at top, while dead and dying below— 
accumulations of such débris are ceaselessly in 

rogress, and deep beds of peat are formed. Simi- 

ris the history of the coral mead. Accumula- 
tions of fragments and sand from the coral zoo- 
phytes growing over the reef-grounds, and of 
shells and other relics of organic life, are con- 
stantly making; and thus a bed of coral débris is 
formed and compacted. The coral débris and 
shells fill up the intervals between the coral 
patches and the cavities among the living tufts, 
and in this manner produce the reef deposit, and 
the bed is finally consolidated while still beneath 
the water.” 


Professed geologists and zoologists, as well 
as general readers, who care to understand 
correctly one of the most interesting and 
typical bits of natural history with which men 
of science have lately dealt, will find Prof. 
Dana’s book in every way worthy of their 
attention. 








The Thanatophadia of India; being a Descrip- 
tion of the Venomous Snakes of the Indian 
Peninsula, with an Account of the Influence 
of their Poison on Life ; and a Series of 
Experiments. By J. Fayrer, M.D. (Churchill.) 

THE professed object of the investigations 

which led to the publication of this elaborate 

and magnificent work was to supply the 
want of trustworthy information respecting 
the venomous snakes of India. Dr, Fayrer 
has endeavoured to examine not merely the 
zoological characters of the various forms, and 
to discriminate the venomous and innocuous 
species and their habits, but, above all, to 
investigate the effects of the poison of each 
upon man and upon the lower animals, in the 

hope that such information may lead to a 

diminution of the great annual mortality in 

India from snake-bite. 

Since Patrick Russell published his well- 
known ‘Account of Indian Serpents col- 
lected on the Coasts of Coromandel’ in 
1776-79, and its continuation in 1801, the 
more extended and accurate investigations 


‘it will be seen how efficiently the author has 


Giinther ‘On the Reptiles of British India,’ 
produced under the auspices of the Ray 
Society, may be said to have exhausted the 
general subject, as far as regards the classifi- 
cation and the technical descriptions of the 
species. Indeed, it is a most valuable contri- 
bution to the herpetology of our Indian 
possessions, and the author of the present 
work gives the best testimony to the correct- 
ness and fullness of Dr. Giinther’s specific 
descriptions by quoting them at large in many 
instances, and adopting them verbatim with 
due acknowledgment. 

Dr. Fayrer’s work, although more circum- 
scribed in its subject, is full of matter of the 
highest interest, not only to the scientific 
naturalist, but to the general reader, and 
especially to the inhabitants and to the medi- 
cal practitioners of the regions in which these 
animals most abound. In our further remarks 


fulfilled his object, and with what labour, 
talent and knowledge he has accomplished the 
task he undertook. 

It is, of course, obvious that in grouping the 

venomous species together it would be incor- 
rect to consider them as forming a definite 
natural family, as it can scarcely be said that 
they all agree in any one character excepting 
that which forms the especial object of Dr. 
Fayrer’s work ; and even in this the degree of 
virulence in the poison varies, from its fearful 
intensity in the cobra and daboia, to its rather 
milder character in some other forms; nor is 
the oviparous or ovo-viviparous mode of 
reproduction distinctively characteristic, there 
being many exceptions to the general rule 
that venomous species have the latter and the 
innocuous the former habit. Of all the veno- 
mous species, Dr. Fayrer considers the cobra 
the most deadly, 
“its poison, when thoroughly inoculated by a fresh 
and vigorous snake, being quickly fatal, sometimes 
in a few minutes..... The number of deaths 
caused yearly in India by these snakes is perfectly 
appalling ; the cases in which recovery occurs are, 
it is feared, very few ; treatment appears to be of 
little avail, unless it be almost immediate, and 
even then, in the case of a genuine bite, there is 
but little hope of saving life.” 

Notwithstanding this apparent danger, how- 
ever, 

“the cobras are the favourites with the snake- 
catchers, and it is astonishing with what ease and 
freedom they are seized and handled by these men, 
even when in possession of their fangs. The snake- 
catchers render them temporarily harmless by 
cutting out the poison fangs, but these are quickly 
reproduced, unless, as generally happens, with the 
fang all the reserve fangs and germs are removed. 
.... Their graceful movements in the erect atti- 
tude they assume, with the hood distended, as 
they follow the movements of the snake-charmer’s 
hands, make them an object of wonder as well as 
fear to all, and the superstitions of the natives 
about them are endless.” 

3ut however graceful these movements may 
be when the creatures are deprived of the 
means of mischief, and guided by the hands 
of the charmer, Dr. Fayrer rightly remarks 
that the aspect of a large cobra (they attain 
the length of 5 or 6 feet), when excited, is 
most striking :— 

“ They raise the anterior third of the body from 

the ground, slide slowly along on the posterior two- 
thirds, and with the hood dilated, remain on the 





of naturalists have greatly enlarged our know- 
ledge of these animals, and the work of Dr. 


| alert, darting the head forward to the attack when 





objects more calculated to inspire awe than a large 
cobra, when, with his hood erect, hissing loudly, 
and his eyes glaring, he prepares to strike. Ing 
religion that deprecates the wrath of a cruel and 
destructive power by worshipping and propitiating 
the deity in whom that power is vested, it is 
natural that the type of destruction and the incar. 
nation of evil, as represented in this reptile, should 
be regarded with peculiar deference. Many Hin- 
doos object to destroy the cobra, and if they find it 
in their houses, as is sometimes the case, when one 
has taken up its abode in a hole or crevice in the 
wall for years, it is propitiated and conciliated, fed 
and protected, as though to injure it were to invoke 
misfortune on the house and family. Should fear, 
or perhaps the death of some inmate, bitten by 
accident, prove stronger than superstition, it may 
be caught, tenderly handled, and deported to some 
field, where it is released and allowed to depart in 
peace, not killed.” 


The cobra is, however, at least equalled or 
surpassed in ferocity and malignity, if not in 
the power of its venom, by a still larger species, 
the ophiophagus, which grows to the length of 
12 or 14 feet. It also is hooded. Its activity 
and ferocity are strikingly shown by the fol- 
lowing anecdote, recorded by the Rev. Dr. 
Mason, in his work on Burmah :— 

“ An intelligent Burman told me that a friend 
of his one day stumbled upon a nest of these ser- 
pents and immediately retreated, but the old 
female gave chase. The man fled with all speed 
over hill and dale, dingle and glade, and terror 
seemed to add wings to his flight, till, reaching a 
small river, he plunged into it, hoping he had then 
escaped his fiery enemy; but, lo! on reaching the 
opposite bank, up reared the furious hamadryad, 
its eyes glistening with rage, ready to bury its 
fangs in his trembling body. In utter despair he 
bethought himself of his turban, and in a moment 
dashed it upon the serpent, which darted upon it 
like lightning, and for some moments wreaked its 
vengeance in furious bites, after which it returned 
quietly to its former haunts.” 

A curious fact regarding an individual of 
this species, related by Dr. Fayrer, shows that 
the complete excision of the fangs does not 
deprive the poison gland of its function of 
secreting venom :— 

“In September, 1868,” he remarks, “a living 
specimen was brought to me by some snake-men; 
but its fangs had long been extracted, cicatrices 
indicating their former presence. ... On pressing 
the poison gland a deep yellow-coloured fluid 
exuded. I collected a few drops of this and 
inoculated a drop of it into the thigh of a fowl 
The bird sickened and died in about three hours, 
with much the same symptoms as in poisoning by 
the cobra.” 

It is unnecessary to select further examples 
from the other families of land-snakes 
Numerous as these species are, amounting, 
according to Giinther, to thirty-five, they are 
surpassed in number, according to the same 
authority, by the sea-snakes, of which no les 
than forty-four species are enumerated, the 
whole of which are very venomous. It i 
probable, however, that some of these may 
prove to be merely varieties. Of the intensity 
of their venom, Dr. Fayrer records an example 
in the case of a fisherman who was bitten by 
one, and who died in an hour and a quarter. As 
they are enabled, by the vertically-compressed 
and flattened form of the tail, to swim with 
facility, they readily pursue the fish updo 
which they live; but although some of theo 
attain to a considerable size, one being mek 
tioned by Giinther the length of which wa 
twelve feet, the anterior portion of the body 
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arge that they must feed on prey of moderate size 
idly, only. 
Ina As the number of species of venomous 
= snakes is so considerable, and as many of 
rs id them are common throughout the greater part 
car. of India, it would be naturally expected that 
ould the mortality occasioned by snake-bite must 
Hin- be fearfully great; but we doubt if our 
ad it readers generally will be prepared for such 
| One a record as that given by Dr. Fayrer. In 
2 January, 1870, he addressed a letter to the 
a Secretaries and Political Agents of ten 
fear, different Governments soliciting information 
n by on the subject of the loss of life from snake- 
may poisoning in their territories during the year 
SOR 1869, and his request was zealously responded 
rt In to by the authorities: 11,414 instances were 
mentioned in the replies which this application 
2d or elicited. The author, however, states, and 
ot in apparently upon good grounds, that 
th of “this total, large as it is, cannot be regarded as 
sane the real mortality in these Provinces.” He pro- 
Avity ceeds to say, “I believe that if systematic returns 
> fol- could be kept by the police in every district, sub- 
Dr. division, and municipality, the number of deaths 
recorded would be much larger. I believe also 
P that were such information available and collected 
riend from the whole of Hindostan, it would be found 
© Sey} that more than 20,000 persons die annually from 
> old snake-bite alone.” 
speed 5 
terror Entering, with all the enthusiasm and energy 
ing a § which such an object demanded, upon the task 
i then § he had assigned to himself, Dr. Fayrer set to 
ig the F work to investigate experimentally the effects 
lryad J of the venom of various species of snakes 
ry its : ‘ 
air he Upon animals, and he records the details and 
oment — results of nearly 500 experiments. The prac- 
pon it f tical utilization of all these facts may be con- 
ced its gf sidered as the main object of his labours, and 
turned B the whole of Section III, “On the Treatment 
of Snake-Bite,” deserves careful study. The 
ual of F subject is treated fully and with judgment, 
‘s that § and the author’s great experience in this 
es not § department of his professional work gives 
ion of § weight to his opinions. It is not a little dis- 
couraging to find that, after describing and 
living f Commenting upon all the remedies usually 
e-men; § recommended, and those, too, which appear to 
catrices f be most reasonable, he comes to the following 
ressing F conclusion :— 
d fluid 
‘is and “My belief is, that if a certain quantity of the 
a fowl § poison have entered the circulation, we can expect 
_ hours, f but little benefit from treatment of any kind; 
sing by f Where less has entered, yet enough to cause dan- 
gerous present or consecutive symptoms, we may 
| _{ do much to support the strength and save life by 
amples ordinary rational measures. But that we possess 
snakes F any drug or substance, solid or fluid, that either 
unting, § swallowed or inoculated, can counteract or neu- 
hey art § tralize the poison once absorbed, and acting on the 
e same} Nerve centres, I do not believe ; and I think the 
no les} Botton that we do is a dangerous one, and likely 
od. the to do harm, by inspiring confidence in ways and 
?_. § Means in which none should be placed..... It is 
It 88 well that the truth should be known, and that we 
se majf should study preventive measures, and ascertain 
ntensity§ exactly how much we can do in those cases in 
sxample§ Which our aid may be of avail, rather than that we 
tten by should trust to measures which common sense and 
‘ter, As Slence alike should make us distrust.” 
ypresseif Of the illustrations, it is impossible to 
im with{ speak in exaggerated terms. There are twenty- 
hh upd} tight plates of species, besides three of struc- 
of theoftural and other details; and we have no 
ng metp hesitation in asserting that we have never 
ich was}seen any representations of similar objects 
he bodyJequal to them in combined faithfulness of 
. slendeff detail and artistic effect. The interest attach- 





ing to them is greatly enhanced by the fact 
that they are all the work of native students 
in the Government School of Art of Calcutta. 








THE CAMBRIDGE OBSERVATORY. 

From the Report issued by Prof. Adams of the 
proceedings at the Cambridge Observatory for the 
year ending May 25th, 1872, we learn that during 
the past year the Observatory has been chiefly 
engaged in carrying out part of a great undertaking, 
planned by the German Astronomische Gesell- 
schaft, for the observation of the fixed stars in the 
Northern Hemisphere down to those of the ninth 
magnitude. Various zones have been assigned 
to different observatories, and that assigned to the 
Cambridge Observatory is the zone lying between 
twenty-five and thirty degrees of Northern decli- 
nation. In all, 4,921 observations of stars in this 
zone have been made during the year, which, 
besides other work, indicate a great amount of 
industry at the Observatory. Every care has been 
taken, of course, to render these observations 
trustworthy. “The nadir point is determined 
almost every day ; the level and collimation errors 
at least twice a week”; 553 observations of clock 
stars have been made, usually in declination as 
well as in right ascension. Up to November 10th, 
1871, the zones were observed by keeping the 
instrument in a fixed position, and bisecting the 
stars with the micrometer-wire as they crossed the 
field of view ; but the Council of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft being of opinion that it would not be 
safe to depend on the readings of the micrometer 
screw through so great a range as was employed, 
this method of observation was abandoned. Instead 
of a single declination-wire for bisecting the stars, 
a pair of parallel wires, about ten seconds apart, 
was introduced, as it was found impossible to 
observe very small stars in right ascension when 
they were bisected with the declination-wire. 

The stars in some parts of the zone being un- 
equally distributed, it became desirable to obtain 
greater rapidity and facility than usual in the 
motion of the instrument in declination. On April 
17, Mr. Graham devised a very simple arrangement 
for accomplishing this object, and his method has 
since been employed with perfect success. One 
end of a cord is formed into a loop which passes 
round the object end of the telescope, a similar 
loop at the other end of the cord passes round the 
eye end of the telescope. The two portions of the 
cord then pass round two pulleys fixed to the 
floor close to the end of the south collimator pier, 
and, in passing from one pulley to the other, the 
cord is brought back so as to be within the reach 
of the observer who reads the microscopes. In this 
way, the observer standing at the pointer micro- 
scope can unclamp, set the instrument to any given 
position south of the zenith, and clamp again in 
about five seconds. Since this plan was adopted, 
zones of one degree in breadth have been taken ; 
but the whole range of five degrees could be 
embraced with nearly equal facility. The mural 
circle has not been used during the year, as the 
transit circle gives full employment to two 
observers. 

An instrumental error of an unusual character 
exists in the transit circle. When the instrument 
is turned through the south horizon to the nadir, 
the reading of the observed nadir point is about 
1"5 in excess of that obtained when the 
instrument is turned through the north horizon to 
the nadir. Every attempt to remedy this error 
by tracing it to one or other of its possible sources 
has as yet proved unsuccessful. Mr. Adams fears 
that it may be due to weakness in the tube itself. 
“Fortunately,” says the Report, “ the error appears 
to be remarkably constant in amount, so that allow- 
ance may be made for its effects.” 

The Right Ascension and North Polar distance 
of all stars observed in the zone have been calcu- 
lated up to the end of 1871. 





TELEGRAPHY, NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL. 
In the year 1835, when the London and Bir- 
mingham Railway was being extended from its 





original terminus in Camden Town to its present 


station near Euston Square, it became a matter of 
practical difficulty to establish a prompt means of 
communication between the platform at the latter 
station and the engine-room at the former. The 
necessity arose from the fact that, as the line was 
originally constructed, the carriages were pulled 
up the incline to the Regent’s Canal Bridge by a 
rope, set in motion by steam power. 

Various methods were proposed, such as the 
conveyance of impact through water in a closed 
tube, and the use of wires and cranks; but the 
experiments which were about that time con- 
ducted as to the passage of sound through wires, 
proceeding from the sounding-board of an instru- 
ment, were those which appeared most promising, 
until the happy combination of the electro- 
magnetic power of soft iron, when surrounded by 
an active electric circuit, with the fact of the 
transmission of the electric fluid through insulated 
wires, led to the final perfection of that most 
marvellous organon of modern civilization, the 
electric telegraph. 

The progress of electric telegraphy in this 
country since that date has been strangled and 
hampered by those commercial considerations 
which are often, as far as the national welfare is 
concerned, penny wise and pound foolish. The 
persons who subscribed their money, and took 
upon themselves the risk of so doing, for the 
formation of internal lines of communication, 
looked, naturally, for the best return they could 
secure. And it seems pretty clearly proved that, 
while the reduction of fares and increase of 
travelling facilities have augmented the dividends 
of railways, the net income of telegraph companies 
is more easily earned by adhering to a high rate of 
tariff. In the former instance, the travelling 
public and the shareholding public are thought to 
have, in the main, a common interest ; in the 
latter case, the interests of the sender and of the 
carrier of intelligence appear to be opposed. 

So powerful had been the operation of these 
causes, that when it was first seriously proposed 
that the Government should purchase the inland 
telegraphs of the country, Mr. Scudamore esti- 
mated the total cost for the entire system, in 
working order, at two millions and a half sterling. 
The authorized capital of our railways at that time 
was upwards of 620 millions sterling. The sum 
which we had devoted to the facilities of what we 
may call the vital breath of commerce was only 
four-tenths per cent. of that which we had expended 
on the channels of its arterial circulation. 

Great and lasting as has been the success of the 
measures actually carried out, the promoters and 
organizers of the purchase are not entitled to 
throw stones at the earliest engineers of our 
railways on the ground of insufficient estimates. 
For the higher value awarded to the telegraph 
companies as compared with a purchaser’s esti- 
mate, the cost of submarine cables, and other 
important extensions of the system, increased the 
actual expenditure to 7,500,000/., or just three 
times the original estimate. 

The anticipation of revenue was more exact, the 
accounts to the 3lst of March, 1871, showing a 
gross revenue of about ‘015 per cent. above the 
estimate, the working expenses being about 58 per 
cent. of the gross income. 

We are indebted to Sir James Anderson 
for a compilation of statistics of much value 
relating to the commercial aspect of telegraphy. 
The result at which they point is, that for the 
general benefit of a country the management 
of the telegraphy should be in the hands of 
the Government. The greater number of the facts 
bearing on this conclusion are taken from 
the very full returns published by the Belgian 
Government. But the verdict of the country 
has been given in the expressive form of an 
increase of more than twenty-five per cent. in the 
number of messages forwarded since the Govern- 
ment took the control of the service ; the numbers 
being 12,108,855 messages in 1871-2, against 
9,486,240 messages in 1870-71, ora daily average 





increase of 7,185. ' 
With regard to International telegraphy, SirJames 
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cites many facts in support of the opinion that the 
true policy is to maintain a high tariff. We think, 
as before said, that, looking at the mere matter of 
income, he is right. In the internal telegraphy 
the great advantage of the public is set against the 
commercial profit of the lines, and, according to all 
ordinary notions of modern statesmanship, cor- 
rectly so. In the international telegraphy, it appears 
from analysis, that one source of the internal ex- 
change of intelligence, namely the domestic tele- 
gram, is almost entirely absent. But it must still 
be only a question of time as to when the inter- 
course of a country with the outer world should be 
placed on a footing very similar to that which is 
accepted as the most favourable for its internal 
relations. 

Persons less acquainted with the subject than 
Sir James Anderson may be somewhat confused to 
find him speak of established principles which 
“govern the science of electricity and the form of 
cable, as well as tariff.” In the paper read before 
the Statistical Society, which we are very glad to 
see —, it happens that the writer has con- 
fined his researches to two very dissimilar, though 
most important, parts of the field of inquiry. But 
it is highly desirable that the public, who are 
generally little acquainted with mechanical prin- 
ciples, should never be led to lose sight of the 
great difference, not of degree, but of kind, that 
subsists between the facts collected and arranged 
by the statistician and the principles and practice 
of the engineer. We must notice also, as slips of 
the pen, which we hope the author will be able, in 
the continuation of the subject, which he suggests 
as desirable to be published five years hence, to 
correct, the statements that the number (7. ¢. the 
increase of the number) of telegrams in Belgium 
followed a geometrical progression, and that the 
“toredo” is an enemy of the submarine cable. 

We cite, from Mr. Scudamore’s report, the facts 
that the miles of telegraph belonging, in 1865, to 
the six internal telegraph companies were 16,066, 
and the miles of wire 77,440. Of submarine 
cables, according to a list compiled by Sir James 
Anderson, there are 213 owning 45,783 miles 
of cable. The girdle, predicted by Shakspeare, 
does not yet actually gird the earth, though red- 
dotted lines on Sir James’s map show three pro- 
jected lines of circum-fulmination. But the cables 
actually submerged amount to nearly twice the 
length of that proposed to be woven in the brief 
space of “forty minutes” by the magic of Puck. 








SOCIETIES, 


MicroscopicaL.—Oct. 2.—Mr. W. K. Parker, 
President, in the chair.—Dr. Hudson read a paper 
*On a New Rotifer, Pedalion mira,’ and exhibited 
specimens under the Society’s instruments.—The 
President read a paper ‘ On the Development of the 
Skull of the Crow.’ This communication gave the 
results of many months’ work with the microscope 
in observing the different stages of. development 
from the embryo.—Dr. Woodward, of the U.S. 
Army Medical Department, has forwarded to the 
Society a series of photographs, showing the revo- 
lution of Nobert’s nineteenth band with a Tolles’s 
lens, which was not perfectly corrected for chromatic 
errors. It appears remarkable that a more perfect 
definition of the band mentioned has been obtained 
with Tolles’s lens in the condition described than 
with others in which no chromatic errors were 
present. 








Science Gossip. 


THE unveiling of the statue erected in Pen- 
zance, his native town, to the memory of Sir 
Humphry Davy, is fixed to take place on the 15th 
inst. We are pleased to find that at last the high 
standing of the Cornish chemical philosopher is to 
be substantially recognized ; but the general satis- 
faction has been, to some extent, marred by the 
small jealousies which have for so long a period 
refused a place to the statue. Penzance can confer 
no honour on her illustrious son: she is honoured 
in a high degree by the fact that she gave birth to 
such a man, 





TuE list of members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, corrected to the 1st inst., shows that 
during the last three months the Society has lost 
by death two members, Messrs. N. Beardmore and 
J. W. Gale, and five Associates, viz., Messrs. E. 
Banfield, C. Haslett, T. Howard, R. Jobson, and 
W. Sykes. The total numbers now on the register 
are, 16 Honorary Members, 754 Members, 1,122 
Associates, and 243 Students ; together, 2,135. 

Tue Sixth Annual Report of the Aéronautical 
Society of Great Britain, being for the year 1871, 
is just published. Several papers connected with 
the question of aérial navigation are contained in 
this Report. 

Tue Chemical News gives a very interesting 
paper ‘On the Presence of Gold in Sea-Water,’ by 
R. Sonstadt. The proportion of gold in sea-water 
is stated to be less than one grain to the ton; 
consequently, especial precautions are necessary to 
detect and obtain this very small quantity. The 
processes given are said, however, to be very 
satisfactory. 

Art the meeting of the Académie des Sciences, 
on the 30th of September, several communications 
were read relative to the Phylloxera, now so 
seriously attacking the vine. L’Institut of the 
2nd of October prints the notes on this subject by 
MM. Duclaux and Maxime Cornu, members of 
the Commission appointed by the Academy to 
inquire into all the particulars connected with the 
natural history of the Phylloxera vastatrix, and its 
attacks on the vines and other fruit-bearing trees. 

Les Mondes for September the 26th gives a 
satisfactory description of the‘ Horloges Electriques’ 
of M. C. F. Mildé, with a well-executed engraving 
of a commutator for distributing the hours in any 
required number of directions. To those interested 
in the application of electricity as a measurer of 
time, this paper will prove of value. 


In the Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie for 
September, MM. Bondet, Dubail, and Adrian 
report, that they have thoroughly investigated all 
the conditions under which “Absinthe” is prepared 
and used, and they havearrived at the conclusion 
that the liqueurs d’absinthe are dangerous poisons. 
Surely this should check the abuse of this liquor 
in France, and stop its introduction into this 
country. 

M. W. Born gives some valuable rules to be 
observed in the management of steam-boilers, so 
as to prevent explosions, in the Bayerisches Indus- 
trie und Gewerbe-Blatt for September. 


TuE Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
No. 5, for 1872, contains ‘ Notes on the Reptilian 
and Amphibian Fauna of Kachh,’ and ‘On the 
Reptiles collected by Surgeon F. Day in Sind,’ 
and the usual Meteorological Observations taken 
at the Surveyor-General’s Office, Calcutta. We 
have also Nos. 3 and 4 for this year; but they do 
not contain anything worthy of special notice, being 
chiefly records of the monthly meetings. 


TuE Government of Queensland have determined 
on the formation of a Geological and Mineralogical 
Museum, in which shall be collected everything 
bearing upon the mineral wealth of that interesting 
colony. The Agent-General for that colony in this 
country is collecting all such things as may prove 
instructive to the Queensland miner. 


In the editorial notices of the Journal of the 
Franklin Institute for September, we find that 
M. Violette has found that, by fusing together a 
mixture of nitrate and acetate of soda, a hard mass 
is obtained, which explodes with violence at 
662° Fahr., by plunging into the liquid salt a 
lighted body. In the same journal there is a 
paper, containing many points of much interest, 
by Prof. Edwin J. Houston, ‘On the Nature of 
White Light’ The assistant to the chief signal 
offices of the U.S.A., Mr. I. A. Lapham, commu- 
nicates a list of the great storms, hurricanes, and 
tornadoes of the United States from 1635 to 
October, 1870. 


Pror. Toomrson B, Mavry, of the United 
States Naval Observatory, communicates to the 





Quarterly Journal of Science a paper ‘On the 
Origin of the Great Cyclones.’ It is a paper of 
much value, which would have been considerably 
improved if it had been a little less dogmatic, 
This is followed by a short but suggestive paper 
‘On Weather Prophecies,’ which concludes with 
the remark that the present position of meteorology 
is “highly in favour of the hopes of physicists to 
render meteorology an exact science.” 

A RAILWAY up the Faulhorn, similar to the Righi 
line, is talked of, according to the Karlsruher 
Zeitung. 

A SINGULAR controversy has occurred at Con- 
stantinople. The Government have determined 
that instruction in the Imperial School of Medicine 
shall be given in Turkish, and have removed all 
the Professors who cannot speak the national 
language. Of course this has occasioned an outcry 
on the part of the friends of those French-speaking 
Professors who have spent many years in the 
country and have not chosen to acquire its 
language. The Turks say they started their 
school as a national school and not as a foreign 
one; that the pupils receive inadequate instruction 
from its being conveyed in a foreign language; and 
that they have not been supplied, as they expected, 
with manuals in Turkish. The authorities have, there- 
fore, determined to run the risk of the change, and 
attempt to get for this school, as for others, books 
and teaching in the vernacular. They maintain 
that, as medicine has for ages been taught in 
Arabic, it can be taught in Turkish. 








FINE ARTS 


imitate 
DORE£’S GREAT PICTURE of ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRE- 
TORIUM,’ with ‘Triumph of Christianity,’ ‘Christian Martyrs,’ 
‘Francesca de Rimini,’ * Neophyte,’ ‘Titania,’ &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Ten to Six.—Admission, ls. 








ST. DAVID’S CATHEDRAL. 

WHEN the traveller, in what may be called the 
Land’s End of Wales, comes to the edge of the 
combe on which the largest church in the Princi- 
pality has been built, he looks down upon the edifice 
with astonishment. Some distance below his feet 
appear the parapets, gables, and roofs. Three parts 
of the tall, square tower of the crossing are lower 
than his own stand-point, the ridges of the roofs of 
the nave and choir are at least twenty feet below 
him, and yet within a short stone’s-throw, so 
narrow is the hollow there. He finds himself 
at the gate of the fortified close; the burial- 
ground slopes to the porches; the greater part 
of the churchyard path is a steep flight of steps. 
These features of the place are strange enough, but 
the condition of the building is stranger still. Even 
to eyes accustomed to the dilapidated look of too 
many of the Welsh churches,—a state due, we 
believe, to the prevalence of Dissent and the aliena- 
tion of the revenues,—the condition of St. David’s 
isremarkable. Yet it is the cathedral of what was 
once the richest of the Welsh sees, a see possessing 
archiepiscopal claims, and it is a building richer 
in historical associations than any other beyond 
the Severn. 

The core of the edifice is ancient, but nearly every- 
where thereare signs of repairsand of the destruction 
of noble portions of the structure. The traceries 
in many of the old window-openings are modern. 
The parapets, where they exist at all, are new. 
The tower is shapely, but it obviously owes its sta- 
bility to the large iron ties which hold it together. 
At the west end one sees clumsy buttresses, the 
work of Nash, and, therefore, indicating former 
repairs, with huge pyramids over them, evidently 
designed to resist a powerful thrust from within; 
while at the north are enormous masses of masonry, 
so completely void of architectural form that one 
cannot call them buttresses, so overgrown with 
weeds that they seem older than the edifice they 
sustain. A keen eye may note that the structure 
on this side seems actually to have reeled, and to 
have been propped up at a perilous angle. 

Beyond the churchyard, but within the close, is 
a vast range of ruins, the remains of what was 
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once the Bishop’s Palace, a noble structure of tke 
middle of the fourteenth century, and remarkable 
for its arcaded parapet, an almost unique feature, 
which sweeps round the whole building. Through 
the openings, roofless halls and chambers, and 
grass-grown courtyards, are visible. Close to the 
north transept of the cathedral rise the elegant 
square tower and stately walls of St. Mary’s 
College, buildings in a fine style, but now all 
hollow and empty, with great windows, from which 
the traceries have fallen, and with not a vestige of 
a vault above the interior. 

Here and there about the cathedral are groups 
of scaffold-poles and men at work on them. These 
are almost the sole indications of life. 

The strangest objects to English eyes, which look 
for other sights than these in the cathedral of an 
existing see, are the eastern chapels of St. David’s, 
which lie nearest to the spectator, who, as we have 
placed him, stands on the edge of the combe. 
Beyond the altar is a roofed chapel, but this is 
enclosed on three sides by a range of other chapels, 
which have been roofless for two hundred years ; 
although some of the windows yet retain a few bars 
oftracery, between which we gaze, through theempty 
spaces, upon desolate altars and tombs of knights 
and priests, which outdo the grass on the floor in the 
rankness oftheir verdure, and the wall in the abund- 
ance of the wild-flowers that spring from the 
hollows of mail and of robes. The earth within, 
once richly paved, is strewn with fallen carvings 
and the wreck of ancient ceilings. Here is a boss 
and there a shattered corbel ; on the right are 
fragments of tombs, on the left is a richly-moulded 
screen, now open to the weather. 

If we enter the building, passing under the 
debased west window, we find that the nave is at 
once grand and peculiar. Its floor is now encum- 
bered with materials used by the workmen who 
are repairing it; but it is not they who have broken 
the pavement. A range of Norman arches, with 
rich mouldings on their edges, stands on massive 
piers, the carvings on the capitals of which are 
evidently of a transitional character. Above the 
greater arcade are clerestories and wall-passages, 
decorated with unusual richness, in the same 
style as the piers, and designed with great 
feeling for beauty and grandeur. A low and some- 
what ugly screen separates the choir from the 
nave. The pavement, accommodating itself to the 
natural slope of the site, is remarkably steep. 
A fine architectural effect has been thus secured, 
and will, when a temporary boarding over the 
screen is removed, permit the magnificence of the 
choir to be seen. The north transept is under- 
going repair, and is to be covered with a new timber 
roof. The south transept, a barn-like wreck, is 
used for services in Welsh. The choir has been 
restored, and can boast of many rich decorations, 
the most commendable of which is a fine roof to 
the crossing. Beyond this, is a superb chapel, in the 
finest Perpendicular style, and a gem of its kind. 
It is still, generally speaking, in good condition. 

This cathedral has been for several years in the 
hands of Sir G. G. Scott, and it must have become 
a complete ruin if he or another architect had not 
been called in. It was not a question in this case 
of endeavouring to re-model the ancient edifice, 
or to “restore” it in the destructive sense. It had 
been allowed gradually to decay, and presented, 
when the operations that are still in progress were 
begun, the spectacle of a cathedral of which all 
the outworks were dilapidated beyond measure, 
and only the parts actually in use were not in 
ruins. Worship continued in what may be called 
the citadel of this ecclesiastical fortress, while the 
rest was waste, or nearly so. The state of Llandaff 
was bad enough ; Bangor Cathedral is bald, St. 
Asaph’s is poor, but not even the first of these 
was ever in nearly as dilapidated a condition as St. 
David’s, which originally was the finest of the 
four. In 1220 the tower fell, and crushed the 
choir and transepts. It was rebuilt, but, unfor- 
tunately, one of the original arches which sus- 
stained the tower was allowed to stand. Repairs, 
&e., of later date stayed the further ruin which 
threatened to occur; but an earthquake shock the 





structure to its foundations. In 1862 Sir G. G. 
Scott found that the older and newer parts of the 
tower were disunited in a dangerous degree, the 
former being “shattered to fragments” ; the tower 
was daily threatening again to fall, as it was but- 
tressed only by the walls of the transept and nave, 
the latter of which had already suffered from the 
as of the enormous mass of masonry above. 
he substance of the arch facing the nave was 
“utterly disintegrated”; so much so, that it was 
dangerous to examine the defects. A frightful crack 
ran up the north and south sides of the tower, and, 
had no steps been taken to arrest the mischief, that 
portion of the edifice must soon have come to the 
ground, and the catastrophe of 1220 would have been 
repeated. To remedy these evils, the upper stages 
of the tower were tied with iron rods, and stayed 
with timbers ; temporary timber shores were placed 
under the north and westarches, and thetwo western 
piers, each of which bore a weight of nearly 1,200 
tons, were supported while the structure on that side 
was nearly reconstructed ; the ponderous tower 
meanwhile standing on wooden legs, which con- 
tained 12,000 cubic feet of timber. This perilous 
operation was performed with complete success, 
although the crushed material of the middle mass 
of the walls poured out directly the enclosed wall 
was meddled with, and sand-bags had to be used 
to stop the mischief, until the disintegrated rub- 
bish within could be solidified by pouring liquid 
cement into it from above. Thus the entire piers, 
from their ‘oundations to their capitals, were re- 
built; the new stonework, so ticklish was the 
operation, being inserted one bit at a time. 

Thus was the most difficult part of these opera- 
tions performed, but a great deal more has been 
done which it is needless to describe. The con- 
tracts already executed are for more than 
25,0001, towards which sum the Bishop of the 
diocese has given 1,000/., the Chapter, from their 
private sources, nearly 2,000/., and about 3,0001. 
have been obtained from the general revenues of 
the cathedral, while public subscriptions, together 
with a special grant from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, produced nearly 17,000/. Canon Allen 
has undertaken to restore the north transept, with 
a new groined roof of oak. It remains to be seen 
whether further subscriptions will justify the 
Restoration Committee in proceeding with the 
work of endeavouring to put this interesting 
cathedral in a proper state. At present, we be- 
lieve, the funds are nearly exhausted. 





“BLACK AND WHITE.” 

Permit me, before leaving for America, to 
make the announcement in your columns of an 
Exhibition of “Sketches of all Nations,” to be 
held in New York early in 1873, and to which 
English and Continental artists will be invited to 
contribute. This Exhibition will be similar to that 
which has just closed at the Dudley Gallery; but 
its principal object will be to encourage and 
develope, both in England and America, the art of 
sketching in line as applicable to book illustration. 

It is a fact—strange to say it in these days of 
highly-finished wood engravings—that, from an 
artistic point of view, we are retrograding rather 
than advancing in this matter. The reasons are 
not far to seek: 1, few of our best artists can now 
be prevailed upon to draw on wood, and when 
they undertake the illustration, say, of a great 

m, the drawing, that is to be multiplied over 
the world 100,000 times, has far less thought 
bestowed upon it than the painted portrait of a 
cotton king ; 2, it does not “pay” publishers to 
produce elaborate illustrations to books unless they 
are drawn by artists with a well-known name. 

But the great want is a simpler and better form 
of illustration for novels, tales, magazines, news- 
papers, and literature of the butterfly kind. The 
present system is too cumbrous, too costly, and too 
absurd to last. It is an absurdity, for instance, 
committed every day, to engrave an elaborate 
drawing of furniture, made out to the exact square 
of a page, for the purpose of expressing a lover’s 
devotion ; or worse, to make a careful view of Hyde 
Park as the groundwork fora pun. The remedy 





for this is in the artist’s hands alone. What we 
ask for, and often ask in vain, is better work and 
less of it,—cleverer drawings, or sketches on paper 
if need be, that can be photographed on wood. 
The triumph of the proposed Exhibition of Sketches 
will be the work which tells its story in the 
fewest lines. Half the common accessories to 
subject-pictures are worthless, and the “working 
up of effects,” as it is called, a waste of time, the 
cost of engraving which discourages enterprise in 
publishers, and sometimes puts them into the 
Gazette. To works of great or permanent value, 
these remarks, of course, do not apply; but the 
mass of illustration is neither intended to be 
permanent nor required to be valuable. The 
average life of a book is three years, and of a 
newspaper a week. 

Whether the proposed Exhibition will develope 
or draw out talent remains to be seen ; atany rate, 
I propose this winter, as far as other engagements 
permit, to study the capabilities of American 
artists in this direction. The details of the New 
York Exhibition will shortly be announced, and 
the business arrangements in England, conducted 
by Mr. R. F. M‘Nair, Secretary to the “Black and 
White” Exhibition, Egyptian Hall, London, W. 

Henry Buacksury. 

*,* One of the chief causes that hinder the 
production of better book-illustrations is, that 
although some of our best artists would gladly 
practise this branch of art, they find it impossible 
to get justice done to their peculiar modes of 
execution. It generally happens that artistic works, 
stamped with the individuality of the designer, are 
“translated” by the wood-cutters into their pecu- 
liar style; and the work of the artists, who, one 
would think, knew best how to render their own 
meanings, is spoiled. Nevertheless, there is much 
truth in Mr. Blackburn’s statements. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Amonea Messrs. Bell & Daldy’s announcements 
for the coming season are, ‘ Choice Works of Cor- 
reggio in the Chapel and Palace of Parma,’ 
photographed by Mr. 8. Thompson, from Toschi’s 
engravings, with description, and anintroduction,— 
‘Wedgwood and his Works: a Selection of his 
Choicest Plaques, Medallions, Cameos, Vases, and 
Ornamental Objects,’ from designs by Flaxman 
and others, reproduced in permanent photography, 
with a sketch of the Life of Wedgwood, and of the 
progress of his art-manufacture, by Miss Meteyard, 
—and Mrs. Charles Heaton’s ‘ Concise History of 
Painting for Students and General Readers,’ with 
illustrations in permanent photography. 


Ir is understood that there will be an election of 
a new Associate of the Royal Academy in January 
next. We trust that the claims of landscape paint- 
ing to be more fully represented in the artistic 
body will be considered on this occasion. The 
Academy now comprises but one full member, Mr, 
E. W. Cooke, who is in any sense a landscape 
painter, aid he devotes himself to coast painting. 
Among the Associates, Messrs. Mason and Vicat 
Cole are landscape painters. The latter is, how- 
ever, strictly speaking, the sole representative in 
the Academy of this branch of art. 


We have received another letter from Mr. 
Holder regarding the cee said to represent 
Shakspeare’s wedding. Mr. Holder does not throw 
any new light on the matter, and the idea that the 
picture can have any value seems to us so prepos- 
terous, that we shall take no further notice of it. 
Portraits, and portraits with subjects, such as alle- 
gories, there are in numbers, but there does not 
exist a picture, painted in England before the 
Restoration, that represents a domestic scene (with 
the doubtful exception of the picture commonly 
supposed to show “Queen Elizabeth carried in 
State to Hunsdon House,” which is ascribed to 
Mark Garrard, and is the property of Mr. G. D. W. 
Digby—Manchester Art-Treasures, No. 64, and No. 
256, National Portrait Exhibition, 1866. Mr. G. 
Scharf showed that this painting represents “Queen 
Elizabeth’s procession in a litter, to celebrate 
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the marriage of Anne Russell at Blackfriars, June 
16, 1600,” and it may therefore be said to have a 
domestic subject.) When Mr. Holder has disproved 
this well-known fact in the history of art, it may 
be worth while to point out the other absurdities 
involved in his theory. 

Ir is reported that the United States Govern- 
ment have determined to use the same design 
for street lamps, to be placed opposite a public 
office in Washington, as serves our needs on the 
Northern Embankment, and that our Transat- 
lantic cousins have borrowed the mould from 
which our lamp-standards were cast. We hope 
this is not true. The American authorities could 
hardly have done worse in this respect, unless it 
was their purpose to save the cost of good artistic 
work by adopting that which is bad and cheap. 
A more puerile or tame design has never come under 
our notice. 

Messrs. T. H. SaunpERs send us specimens of 
a mode of making the water-mark of paper orna- 
mental. Instead of a simple trade symbol or 
signature, we have a figure of a lion, like a 
picture in a frame. No particular use for such a 
decoration presents itself to our minds. 


Mr. SEeppon has published ‘ Ancient Examples 
of Domestic Architecture in the Isle of Thanet’ 
(Day). Some of the sketches and descriptions 
have already appeared in the pages of certain of 
our contemporaries. They have been collected 
together, and the volume has been enriched by the 
addition of more notes and studies. The subjects 
of Mr. Seddon’s remarks are principally to be found 
at Broadstairs, Melton Place, the quaint hamlet of 
Reading Street, and Callis Grange, near Broad- 
stairs. The localities thus illustrated lie close 
together, and afford some capital models for do- 
mestic architecture and architectonic decoration of 
the simpler sort. 

L. Kranacn’s birth was celebrated at Weimar 
on the 31st ult., that day being the four hundredth 
anniversary of the event. 


Tue Escurial, that collection of treasures, 
which is, after all, but the remnant of a much 
richer collection, is unprovided with lightning 
conductors, and possesses one ricketty fire-engine. 
On the 2nd instant lightning set it in a blaze, 
as it might have done during any storm since King 
Philip’s time, and for many hours there was a 
chance of the total destruction of that monastery, 
palace, and tomb, which cost more money than any 
other building in Europe, except St. Peter’s, Rome, 
for the Louvre is a congeries of buildings. 


Tue Religious Tract Society has sent us ‘ Italian 
Pictures drawn with Pen and Pencil,’ by the Author 
of ‘Spanish Pictures.’ This is a popular and 
readable account of centres of attraction in Italy, 
and their history. It is illustrated with attractive 
and, in some cases, excellent woodcuts, the 
greater number of which are French, and have, 
we believe, been seen and reviewed by us before. 
Among the better parts of the letter-press is a 
sketch of the Roman catacombs ; among the better 
woodcuts is one of St. Clemente, Rome. 


One of the most amusing of the accompaniments, 
we cannot say results, of the late monster “ Jubilee” 
at Boston, U.S., is a volume published by Messrs. 
J. R. Osgood & Co., of that city, and called ‘Jubilee 
Days: an Illustrated Daily Record of the Humorous 
Features of the World’s Peace Jubilee.” The 
designs are in the autograph of Mr. A. Hoppin, 
reproduced by the Chemical Engraving Company 
in a spirited and creditable manner. The letter- 
press, by Mr. Howells, is laughable enough. The 
designs are, of course, owing to the circumstances 
of the publication, rather rough, but they are, 
nevertheless, capital in their way,—rich in the 
fun of the occasion, and marked by characteristic 
exaggerations suited to the event itself. The book 
is full of studies of character, the accidents, inci- 
dents and pleasures of the huge entertainment. 
The most remarkable thing about the getting 
up of the volume was its rapid production and 
publication ; its peculiar merit is the autographic 


tion, so far as it is shown in these examples, which 
are slight and sketchy, seems highly satisfactory. 
A glass plate is prepared with a white etching 
ground, on which the design is drawn with a very 
soft pencil. The glass is then placed on a piece of 
dark cloth, and with a common steel etching-point 
the drawing is cut through the ground to the glass, 
each line appearing as black as an ink line on paper; 
on this the draughtsman can make alterations or 
give final touches to his work. <A transfer is taken 
by a chemical process on a sheet of prepared zinc, 
which is plunged in a proper etching bath, and the 
engraving is done by corroding the white spaces 
between the drawn lines. The plates were thus 
produced in three hours after the receipt of the 
drawings. The engravings were made from day 
to day, and published daily, without limit as 
to the number of impressions. 

Amone other curious contributions to the Vienna 
Exhibition of 1873, the Ottoman Government is 
preparing an expensive work on Turkish Archi- 
tecture, with numerous plates, and with text in 
Turkish, German, and French. Besides buildings, 
it is to include detail. 

Mr. DetuHieEr, a local antiquary of some repu- 
tation, has been appointed Director of the Imperial 
Museum of Antiquities at Constantinople, which 
is yearly growing in importance. 








MUSIC 


—_>— 


OPERA COMIQUE, STRAND.—This Theatre, having undergone 
important alterations on the Stage and in the Auditorium, WILL 
OPEN for the SEASON on MONDAY, October 21, under the sole 
management of Mr. E. P. Hingston. The performances will comprise 
a New Comedy, in Two Acts, by John Oxenford, Esq.; and, for the 
first time in England, the Opéra-bouffe entitled ‘ L’Hit Crevé’; or, 
the Merry Toxophilites,’ in Two Acts and Three Tableaux ; the Music 
by Hervé, the English Adaptation by H. B. Farnie. The following 
Artistes are engaged: Miss Julia Mathews, Mdlle. Clary, Miss Rose 
Berend, Miss Blanche de Laudre, Miss Lizzie Russell, Miss Harriett 
Coveney, and Miss Patty Laverne; Mr. David Fisher, Mr. Odell, Mr. 
BE. Perrini, Mr. R. Temple, Mr. G. Beckett, Mr. Thurley Beale, Mr. 
Knight Aston, Mr. R. Barker. Musical Director, Mr. Mallandaine. 
The Scenery will be new, both for the Comedy and the Upéra-bouffe, 
painted by Messrs. T. Grieve & Son; the Costumes for the Opera de- 
signed by Cheret, of Paris, and executed by M. Constant; the hae 
ties, Armour, and Accessories, by M. Labharte.—Early in December, 
the celebrated French Artiste, Mdlle. Celine de la Pommeraye (dite 
Rose Bell), will make her first appearance in England at this Theatre. 








CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

In following the career of Spontini in Italy, 
from his first opera at Rome, ‘I Puntigli delle 
Donne, to his last work at Venice, ‘ La Principessa 
d’Amalfi” it is not a little curious to find that, 
out of fifteen productions, not one has remained in 
the réperteire even of his own country. He began 
badly in France at the Feydeau (Paris Opéra 
Comique), with two operettas, ‘Le Pot de Fleurs’ 
(1813) and ‘La Petite Maison’ (1804); but his 
genius—for Gaspard Spontini possessed genius— 
was only dormant, and, singularly enough, it was in 
a setting of an incident in the life of the author 
of ‘Paradise Lost’ that his dramatic power was 
recognized. The libretto was limited enough. 
Milton, being concealed at the house of Godwin 
the Quaker, receives an offer of mediation with 
Charles the Second, through Lord William Dave- 
nant, who is in love with the poet’s daughter. 
Milton, however, spurns the proposal. Certainly, 
MM. Jouy and Dieu la Foy, who wrote the book 
for Spontini’s ‘Milton,’ were not destitute of 
imagination ; and the musician’s score has infinite 
charm both vocally and instrumentally; the Hymn 
to the Sun, sung by Milton, suggested subse- 
quently the Prayer in the ‘ Vestale,’ the composition 
which placed Spontini in the front rank of com- 
posers. ‘Milton ’ came out in 1804, the ‘ Vestale’ 
in 1807, ‘Fernand Cortez’ in 1809, ‘Olympie’ in 
1819, all at the Grand Opéra in Paris; while Spon- 
tini’s final opera, ‘Agnes de Hohenstaufen,’ was pro- 
duced at Berlin, in 1827. Rossini, Auber, Meyer- 
beer, and Halévy, superseded Spontini in Paris ; 
but the operas of the latter survive in Germany. 
Our firm conviction is that ‘La Vestale,’ in which 
Madame Lind- Goldschmidt so distinguished 
herself at Berlin, and ‘Fernand Cortez, if 
properly mounted with efficient ensemble, would 
find a place in our National Opera-house, 
when we acquire it. Spontini possesses a 


which render the ‘Vestale’ and the ‘Cortez’ 
both interesting and impressive. Rossini bor- 
rowed from Spontini the use of the crescendo; 
and when the ‘Olympie’ overture was executed at 
the opening Saturday afternoon orchestral concert 
at Sydenham, the remark, “ How Rossinian !” was 
heard, but “ Mendelssohnian” might also have 
been added, for the young Bartholdy had not 
listened in vain to Spontini’s operas at Berlin. 
With Berlioz’s intense admiration for the Italian 
composer we strongly sympathize. The ‘ Olympie’ 
overture is more than showy—it is substantial ; 
it has a majestic opening, a slow movement replete 
with tenderness and delicacy, to which the muted 
violins impart a devotional character, and the 
allegro finale is worked up with unflagging vigour, 
by the employment of the crescendo, the réprise of the 
two early subjects being most skilfully and effec- 
tively contrived. The overture was well played 
by Herr Manns’s excellent band. There is a 
march in ‘Olympie’ which might also be intro- 
duced at these concerts. 

As it is proposed to give the nine Symphonies of 
Beethoven chronologically, the No. 1 in c was exe- 
cuted. With here and there touches indicative of the 
grand master of orchestration,his opening symphony 
may be called his Mozartian and Haydnist pioneer. 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s Festival Overture, first given 
at the late Norwich Festival, does not gain on a 
rehearing. We do not object to it because it is 
dance music, for the dance is the parent of music, 
but the themes are incoherently strung together, 
and it is too suggestive, not only of Offenbach and 
Auber, but of other composers besides. 

The admirers of Chopin are indebted to the good 
taste of Madame Mangold-Diehl for her intro- 
duction of the Romance and Rondo from the Con- 
certo in Eminor, and they would have been grateful to 
the conductor if he had allowed the opening move- 
ment also to have been played by the fair pianist, 
who proved her capability to cope with the diffi- 
culties of the composition, which, by the way, are 
not a few. For those who have heard Chopin play 
his own music, no successor has been found equal 
to the composer. He seemed to infuse his nation- 
ality into his playing—now lamenting in adagios 
his country’s wrongs, and then suddenly chang- 
ing to the Polish dances. The nearest imi- 
tator of his style was the boy, Charles Filtsch, who 
died so young. We hope to hear not only the whole 
of the Concerto in £ minor, Op. 11, but likewise 
No. 2 in F minor, Op. 21. 

Madame Sinico, the incomparable comprimaria 
and the useful altera prima donna, was not happy 
in her selection of solos last Saturday, and, more- 
over, she was not in good voice: the “ Ah! Perfido’ 
of Beethoven is beyond her grasp, as it is, in fact, of 
that of many prime donne of note; and the Air 
of Jewels, from M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust, deprived of 
its two shakes, loses its customary point and bril- 
liancy. The lady was most successful in the air of 
Haydn, “My Mother bids mebind my hair.” At this 
day’s second concert (the 12th), a Gavotte ascribed 
to Louis the Eighteenth of France, Spohr’s ‘ Conse- 
cration of Sound’ symphony, and Herr Wagner’s 
‘Rienzi’ Overture, are included in the programme. 
Weare glad to learn that some work by an English 
composer is to have a place in each Saturday’s 
scheme ; and to the novelties already announced 
must be added a new Organ Concerto, by Mr. 
Prout, with orchestra, to be played by Dr. Stainer, 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Mendelssohn, despite his 
love of the organ, never wrote a concerto for it, 
only sonatas, fugues, and preludes. 








Musical Gossip. 


Noruine can evidence more strongly the pro- 
gress of musical amateurs than the list of works 
given out for practice at the Belgravia Societa 
Lirica, under the direction of Prof. Ella. Only 
think of amateurs attacking with chamber 
choir and band the intricacies of Herr Wag- 
ner’s scores of ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Tannhauser’; 
of Meyerbeer’s ‘ Huguenots,’ ‘Prophéte,’ and 
‘Dinorah’; of Spohr’s ‘ Jessonda’ and ‘ Azor and 
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tini's ‘Vestale’; Méhul’s ‘Joseph’; Rossini’s 
‘Moise’ and ‘Zelmira’; Weber's ‘ Euryanthe,’ 
‘ Oberon,’ and ‘ Der Freischiitz’; Mozart’s ‘ Cosi fan 
tutte’; Auber’s ‘ Fra Diavolo, &c. The majority of 
the above works would tax the powers of expe- 
rienced artists. 


A.tuovuen the minimum price is threepence and 
the maximum charge is three shillings, at each 
of the People’s Concerts, the selection of music 
is of quite as high an order as the majority 
of the guinea and half-guinea miscellaneous 
programmes of a regular London season. As 
at high-priced concerts, there is no orchestra, 
but there is the organ as well as the pianoforte, 
and the programme is relieved by a solo from 
some’ other instrument. Last Monday’s scheme 
contained pieces by Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Thalberg, Dr. Arne, Verdi, Weiss, Linley, 
Ascher, Stella, W. Carter, and Sir J. Benedict. 
These items were rather above than below the 
average of the fashionable entertainments. If 
there be an absence of high-sounding names at 
these People’s Concerts, and too many novices 
are introduced, still very able artists are heard 
from time to time, and surely it is well that the 
masses should hear something better than the 
coarse performances of the music-halls. On the 
7th the vocalists were Miss G. Maudsley, Miss 
Julian, Miss K. Penna, Miss M. Perry, Mr. 
Bernhard Lane, and Mr. H. W. Pyatt, with Mr. W. 
Carter as pianist and organist, Mr. Dearden solo 
trumpet, Miss Rowe, and Mr. 8. Puddicombe. 
Some of these artists are as yet unknown to fame, 
and were taxed beyond their powers; but the 
concert, on the whole, was by no means uninterest- 
ing, and must have proved instructive to that class 
of the community whose means are too limited to 
allow them to attend more costly and pretentious 
entertainments. It would be, however, as well 
if the managers of the People’s Concerts would 
always make sure of a really expert organist, espe- 
cially when heterodox organ music is being given. 
If the popular overtures of operas are to be executed 
on the colossal instrument at the Royal Albert 
Hall, the works should be carefully transcribed, and 
the executant should have not only nimble fingers 
but active feet. There is a wide difference between 
a parish voluntary and a piece reduced from a 
full score. 

Tue freedom of the City of Norwich is to be con- 
ferred on Sir Julius Benedict,in consideration of his 
long services as Conductor of the Musical Festivals. 
This municipal compliment to the composer of the 
operas, ‘The Crusaders,’ ‘ The Brides of Venice,’ ‘The 
Gipsy’s Warning,’ and the cantatas expressly 
written for Norwich, ‘Undine,’ ‘Cour de Lion,’ 
and ‘Cecilia,’ is well deserved. Sir J. Benedict 
commenced the Liverpool Philharmonic Society’s 
season on Tuesday,when Mr. F. H. Cowen’snew Sym- 
phony, No. 2, in F major, was produced, conducted 
by the composer, who also played Mendelssohn’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in D minor. The work will, of 
course, be heard at the Crystal Palace Concerts. 
Mdlle. Albani was the principal singer. 

Tue prohibition by Archbishop Manning of 
the engagement of ladies to sing in the choirs 
of the chapels within his district, reminds us of 
the strenuous efforts made by Rossini to induce 
the Pope to sanction the use of female voices in 
the services of the Roman Catholic Church ; and, 
had the composer lived, we believe he would have 
been ultimately successful, for the present Pope, 
to judge from the correspondence, was well dis- 
posed to sanction the reform. 


Tue fourth season of the Brixton Monthly 
Popular Concerts, under the direction of Mr. Ridley 
Prentice, will be commenced on the 22nd inst. 
In addition to the classical répertoire of the old 
masters, works by our living composers, Sir W. S. 
Bennett, Mr. G. A. Macfarren, Mr. Henry Holmes, 
Mr, Silas, Mr. Prout, and Mr. W. H. Holmes, will 
be produced, besides compositions by Herr Raff, 
of Wiesbaden. 

M. Govnop has taken the trouble, in a letter 
to the Paris Gaulois, to deny that he has been 
naturalized in England. 





MDLLE. TorrtAnI, the Swedish songstress, whose 
real name is Ostava Tornquist, has played in 
Signor Verdi’s ‘ Traviata’ three times at the Paris 
National Opera-house, but with no decided success, 
for her voice is found to be weak, and she relies 
mainly on forcing the notes of the upper octave, a 
style of singing too much in vogue in these days. 
The new tenor, Signor Ugolino, was virtually a 
failure as Alfredo. In the theatre of his uncle the 
Impresario, M. Verger, the baritone, was sure to 
please, even if he did not possess talent, which he 
unquestionably does. Madame Penco re-appeared 
as Lucrezia Borgia, with Signor Colonnese as the 
Duke, Mdlle. Bracciolini, and Signor Ugolino. 
Mdlle. Albani and M. Capoul were to make their 
débuts in Herr Flotow’s ‘ Marta.’ _M. Verger, sen., 
has acquired from M. Gounod the score of M. 
Legouve’s ‘ Deux Reines,’ but the composer has not 
yet completed the music. 


Tue St. Petersburg Italian Opera season, which 
commences this month, promises to be exciting, 
owing to the rivalry between Madame Adelina 
Patti (La Marquise de Caux) and Madame Nilsson- 
Rouzeaud. The fair Swede is to have the part of 
Valentine in Meyerbeer’s ‘ Ugonotti,’ and Madame 
Patti is not likely to allow her the monopoly 
of it. Madame Nilsson-Rouzeaud will make 
her début in the Russian capital on the 16th inst., 
as Ophelia, in the ‘Amleto,’ after M. Ambroise 
Thomas’s notions. She will also appear in ‘ Mig- 
non,’ after Goethe, by the same composer; as Desde- 
mona, in Shakspeare’s ‘Otello’; as Margherita, in 
M. Gounod’s ‘ Faust’; and also in her favourite cha- 
racters in the ‘ Traviata’ and ‘ Trovatore’ of Verdi, 
and the ‘Lucia’ of Donizetti. Whilst Madame 
Nilsson is in St. Petersburg, Madame Patti will 
be in Moscow; and when she has completed her 
engagement she will go to St. Petersburg, and 
Madame Nilsson will go to Moscow. The contend- 
ing stars will not, therefore, be in immediate col- 
lision. Rossini’s ‘ William Tell’ is to be mounted 
in St. Petersburg, under the title of ‘Carlo il 
Temerario. Madame Patti is to have Juliet in 
M. Gounod’s opera, ‘La Sonnambula,’ ‘Don Pas- 
quale,’ ‘ Dinorah,’ ‘ Puritani,’ ‘ Linda,’ ‘ Il Barbiere,’ 
&c. To Madame Mallinger will probably be assigned 
Alice, in ‘Roberto il Diavolo, Selika, in the 
‘ Africaine,’ and Amelia, in ‘Il Ballo in Maschera.’ 
In the meanwhile, national opera (that is, opera in 
the Russian language) is not neglected in St. Peters- 
burg, for Mdlle. Krassowski has successfully sung 
in the ‘ Roussalka’ of Dargomyski, and a new 
opera by Scentis, ‘ Jermak, the Brigand of Siberia,’ 
will be produced, although there is some slight 
hitch as regards the outlay for the mise en scéne. 
M. Scentis is a pianist and a pupil of Herr A. 
Henselt, an artist of rare ability. 

THE engagement of Madame Rosa Csillag has 
been cancelled at the Brussels Grand Opera-house, 
after the stormy reception of her performance 
in Signor Verdi's ‘Trovatore.’ M. Gounod was in 
Brussels, and was to conduct at a concert his 
‘Gallia’ cantata. 

Tue death at Dinant, his native city, of M. 
Charles Simonin, a pianist, organist, and com- 
poser of talent, is announced: he was in his 
seventy-second year. He was a boy prodigy in 
Vienna at the age of ten years, and was much 
associated with the late Moscheles, Fétis, Dr. Liszt, 
and Schumann. 


THE new Opera-house in Milan is called the 
Teatro dal Verme, the intended Bonaparte title 
having been abandoned. 


A verTer from Naples mentions the music of 
Signor Musone, in the new four-act opera, ‘ Camo- 
ens,’ as evincing more than ordinary promise: the 
libretto, by Signor Golisciani, is good. Signora 
Repetto, as the Duchessa di Soria, Signor Brignole, 
as Soria, and Signor Montanaro, as Camoens, sang 
better than they acted. 


Tue Academy of Music in New York was to be 
opened with Italian opera on the 30th inst., with 

eyerbeer’s ‘ Africaine,’ Selika by Madame Pau- 
line Lucca ; Inez, Mdlle. Levielli ; Vasco, Signor 
Abrugnedo; and Nelusko, Signor Moriami. 





MapameE Scuvitz, known in London first as 
Miss Riviere, and next as Madame Anna Bishop, 
relict of Sir Henry Bishop, is singing at concerts 
in New York, where Herr Carl Formes, the 
German basso, now is. Signor Ronconi, the in- 
comparable buffo, the successor of Lablache, is 
engaged at the Academy of Music. 


Ovr Naples Correspondent writes, on the 30th 
ult.—“The Impresario of San Carlo last week 
presented to the municipal body the bill of fare 
which he has provided for the Neapolitans during 
the coming season. It is frets: | that the great 
theatre will not be opened before the 26th of 
December, —considerably later than in the good old 
times when “ Feste, Farina e Forche” formed the 
machinery of Government by Divine right: but 
perhaps some may doubt whether it will be opened 
even then; for the Municipality has to examine 
the names of the artists selected by Signor Musella, 
to judge of their merits, and approve or reject. 
Unfortunately, too, the Theatrical Commission has 
not yet been appointed, and time presses. The 
names of those submitted to the Municipality are, 
soprant di cartello, Teresa Stolz and Marietta 
Mario ; soprano di merito, Amelia Ramirez Roldan; 
mezzo-soprano e contralto di cartello, Maria Wald- 
man ; dz merito, Carolina d’ Auria ; tenori di cartello, 
Carlo Butterini and Augusto Celada; tenore dt 
merito, Alberto de Bassini; baritoni di cartello, 
Virgilio Collini and Tito Sterbini; basso baritono 
di cartello, Achille di Bassini; basso profondo di 
cartello, Ladislao Miller; primo basso profondo, 
Gaetano Monti. From this long list of names your 
musical readers will be able to form a judgment 
as to the prospects of San Carlo for the winter of 
1872-73.” 

From Barcelona we heard of a grand choral and 
orchestral festival on the 26th ult., under the 
direction of Sefior Clave ; the executants numbered 
720. Herr Flotow’s last work, ‘L’Ombre,’ is to be 
produced at Madrid, under the title of ‘La Sombra, 
6 Ilusion de Amor.’ ‘L’Ombre’ is being played in 
Florence with great success. 

A Russian musical journal has been brought 
out in St. Petersburg, entitled Mousikalni Listok 
(Musical Gazette). 


Ir we are to credit the New York criticisms of 
Signor Mario’s début at the concert in Steinway 
Hall, it was fortunate for the once great tenor that 
he had as a colleague Signora Carlotta Patti (sister 
of Madame Adelina), who compensated for the 
decay in the voice of her comrade. Seiiora Teresa 
Carreiio, the pianist, whose playing created such a 
sensation last season at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, has delighted the American amateurs, 
who were also pleased with the violin execution 
of the youth, M. Sauret. Madame Pauline Lucca 
(the Baroness von Rahden) and Miss Kellogg had 
been received with signal honours even before their 
appearances on the stage. As may easily be 
supposed, Herr Rubinstein, the pianist, was also 
agreat success. Madame Arabella Goddard returns 
next year to the United States. 








DRAMA 


—— 


SURREY THEATRE.—Lessee and Directress, Miss Virginia 
lackwood.—GENUINE SUCCESS of ‘DOLLY VARDEN,’ New 

Version of Dickens’s ‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ Every Evening. The Great 
ire Scene! Warren in Flames! at 10. No Fees. 








A GERMAN TRAGEDY. 

Die Pisaner: Trauerspiel, in fiinf Akten. Von 
Adolf Friedrich von Shack. (Berlin, Hertz ; 
London, Williams & Norgate.) 

In dramatizing the story of Ugolino, Baron von 

Shack has made a daring attempt, but one which 

could hardly be crowned with success, Nothing 

can heighten the terrible picture of the starving 
children which Dante has painted in the thirty- 
third canto of his ‘Inferno’; and Baron Shack, 
feeling this, has confined himself in the dungeon 
scene to reproducing, with few variations, the words 
and phrases which are already so familiar to us. 

The result, however, must be to make this part of 

the play too painful for performance, while the 
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rest is only marked occasionally by genuine dramatic 
effect. There is something far too abrupt and 
sensational in the scene where the Archbishop 
Ruggieri (whose skull Ugolino is represented in the 
‘Inferno’ as gnawing) starts up from the reclining 
posture of extreme age and weakness, and appears 
in a suit of complete armour. No doubt this is 
the incident to which a stage-manager would attach 
most importance, but it is by no means in keeping 
with the tone of the play. Baron Shack, as a 
dramatist, appears to be in danger of oscillating 
between tameness and violence, both of which faults 
are likely to be fatal to one who would be read as 
well as acted. 








GAIETY THEATRE. 
For the re-appearance of Mr. Charles Mathews, 
after his tour in America and Australia, a two-act 
comedietta, entitled ‘A Curious Case,’ has been 
revived at the Gaiety Theatre. This piece, which 
has not been seen in London for nearly twenty 
years, is obviously from the French, and is a fairly 
amusing production. Its hero, a meddling, inquisi- 
tive busybody, succeeds in thoroughly disarranging 
the schemes of his sister-in-law, whom he detects 
in some proceedings savouring strongly of intrigue. 
By hints and innuendoes, he inspires the husband 
of the fair plotter with a profound jealousy, 
and almost succeeds in establishing a separation 
between husband and wife. The form assumed 
by Nemesis is more whimsical than appalling. 
The schemes he has succeeded in thwarting have 
all been contrived for the salvation of his own 
wife, whose honour has been compromised by an 
indiscretion. The aid it has been sought to afford 
struggling virtue has thus been misdirected, thanks 
to the man most nearly concerned. Departing, 
robably, from the original, the English dramatist 
Ge let off the scamp without punishment. The 
lesson would have been stronger and the piece 
much more comic had the result of his meddle- 
someness been the loss that is threatened. Here 
is one of the many cases in which the proprieties 
become the means of spoiling a piece. There are 
few things more detrimental to dramatic art in 
England than the need enforced upon the dra- 
matist of winding up happily all the threads of 
the plot, and affording a termination that shall 
satisfy at once the scruples of puritanism and the 
demands of poetical justice. There is not suffi- 
cient value in the piece to justify much preaching 
on the subject. Such as it is, however, it appears 
emasculated. The character of Twiggleton, the 
meddler, supplies Mr. Mathews with one of those 
rts in which his reputation has been made. 
is jaunty style suits well the character, which is 
a sort of cross between Paul Pry and the hero 
of ‘Cool as a Cucumber. The reception of Mr. 
Mathews was enthusiastic, the applause being 
prolonged for some minutes, The version of ‘The 
Critic’ it is now customary to give followed. As 
it stands it is a very amusing piece, but it is 
scarcely fair to call it Sheridan’s. About a third 
of the original is left out, its place being supplied 
by “gag,” which is wholly modern in reference. 
Some of this is effective, but portions are indefen- 
sible. Reference to the Christy Minstrels, and 
the like, should be left to the music-halls, or should, 
at least, not be introduced in a piece that is now 
an established classic. Mr. Mathews gave his 
well-known double interpretation of Puff and 
Sir Fretful Plagiary. Both performances are 
clever. The admiration bestowed upon the change 
of costume is, however, exaggerated. It is a well- 
executed trick,and no more. Mr. Teesdale played 
Dangle, and Mr. Maclean Sneer. In the tragedy, 
Miss Tremaine was Tilburina; Mr. Petre, Sir 
Christopher; and Mr. Daniel, Lord Burleigh. 
During the course of his present engagement, Mr. 
Mathews will appear in the ‘Game of Speculation,’ 
‘The Liar, and in other pieces. 





HOLBORN THEATRE. 

A ‘NEw drama, by Miss Florence Marryat and 
Sir Charles Young, entitled ‘ Miss Chester,’ con- 
stituted the principal feature in the programme 
with which, on Saturday last, the Holborn Theatre 








re-opened, Extreme improbability and a sacrifice 
of continuous interest to situation, form the prin- 
cipal defects in a play which is yet a decided 
advance upon Sir Charles Young’s previous efforts. 
More or less of improbability is, of course, in- 
separable from melo-drama. In order, however, to 
satisfy the modest demands of art which this 
form of composition exacts, it is necessary to 
account, in some fashion, for whatever is most 
startling, and to show the links which connect 
extraordinary positions with eccentric conduct. 
This task has, in the present instance, been in- 
adequately accomplished, and the interest of 
the spectator in the relations of the characters is 
diminished by the difficulty he experiences in 
admitting their possibility. So far is the attention 
to situation carried, that the play is like a 
lath-and-plaster edifice, gorgeous without in the 
splendour of stucco, but liable to shrivel and col- 
lapse under the slightest pressure. To compensate 
for these defects, we have some freshness of motive, 
and a certain measure of skill in character-paint- 
ing. Miss Chester, who gives the name to the 
play, is, in fact, the sister of the Earl of Mont- 
ressor. She has eloped with a man she loves, only 
to find herself betrayed, her supposed husband 
having, unknown to himself, a first wife still 
living. Under this blow she retires into solitude, 
and takes the name she bears. Her brother, at 
his death, leaves her a charge upon his family, and 
she lives, her real station unknown, as a com- 
panion to the Countess. There is, of course, a 
large measure of improbability in supposing 
that the sister of an Earl can live as a stranger in 
his house. What, however, is much more startling, 
is that Rupert, who has hitherto passed as the 
second son of the Countess, is, in fact, the child 
resulting from Miss Chester's unhappy union. 
Neither the Countess nor Miss Chester have any 
notion of the condition of affairs. Nature has, 
however, asserted her rights, and Lady Montressor 
has regarded the youth with a coldness, contrasting 
forcibly with the interest in him manifested by 
her companion. When the instructions of the late 
Ear! are read, the Countess is informed that Rupert 
is not her son, but the information whose son 
he is, is withheld. By guess-work only does 
Miss Chester find out that the boy is her own. 
Even then she does not acknowledge him,—she can 
but watch at a distance over his safety. Act 
the first thus ends with a striking situation, brought 
about by the conjunction of a greater number of 
improbable things than have often been employed 
in a drama. So soon as the Countess discovers 
Rupert is not her son, she simply turns him out 
of the house, without striving to ascertain who or 
what he is. Sadly the young man quits what has 
been the home of his fathers. His love he is 
apparently resigning to the man he has considered 
his brother. She who has believed herself his 
mother sends him forth from her presence with 
dislike and scorn. Near him, not daring to own 
her son, stands his unknown mother, and with him, 
sharing the sentence of banishment he has in- 
curred, is a stranger in whom the spectators recog- 
nize his father. 

From this point the story proceeds, bringing 
about in its course situations thoroughly melo- 
dramatic, but clumsily wrought. Fortescue, the 
father and companion of Rupert, is a gambler 
and a cheat. To save the Earl of Montressor from 
his clutches, Rupert brands his father as a swindler. 
A duel follows, in which the youth falls; and 
when Fortescue, genuinely sorry for his loss, is 
cursing his too skilful and well-directed sword, 
Miss Chester appears to tell him the man he has 
murdered is his son. A third act follows, exhibit- 
ing the required tableaux of penitence and general 
reconciliation. 

Miss Chester redeems the play from _insi- 
pidity. Neither Rupert, Fortescue, the Earl, or 
the Countess, has much force of character. 
Miss Chester has, however, abundant vitality, 
and her rich and soured nature is cleverly de- 
scribed. This character found an admirable 
exponent in Mrs. Vezin, and to the force of her 
acting was due in a large measure the success of 





the piece, for successful it must be pronounced, 
The audience summoned both authors with delight, 
and a loud call for the actors was heard at the end 
of every act. A durable triumph can hardly, how- 
ever, be expected, and the play will probably, 
after a short course, drop into the limbo to which 
many worse and many better plays have been 
consigned. A farce, entitled ‘A False Alarm, 
gave opportunity for some comic acting on the 
part of Mr. A. Young. 





GLOBE THEATRE, 

THe Globe Theatre re-opened on Saturday 
with ‘Cyril’s Success,’ the piece in which Mr. 
Byron has shown his comic powers to highest 
advantage. The cast of this is greatly changed. 
Mr. Montague now plays the part of Cyril, the 
young dramatist, first borne by Mr. Vernon ; Miss 
Massey supersedes Miss Brennan as the Hon. Fred 
Titeboy; Mr. Compton enacts Pincher, the book- 
seller’s hack, originally represented by Mr. John 
Clarke ; and Miss Carlotta Addison replaces Miss 
Henrade as Mrs. Cuthbert. Attention has been 
paid to decorations, and the piece has now the 
realistic accessories which are in fashion with 
audiences, Without being a good comedy, ‘ Cyril’s 
Success’ is a clever and whimsical piece, displaying 
all Mr. Byron’s known humour, and an ingenuity 
of construction such as he seldom exhibits. It was 
received with much laughter. 





STRAND THEATRE, 

Mr. Byron's drama, ‘The Prompter’s Box,’ has 
been produced in a slightly altered form, and with 
a changed title, at this house : ‘ Two Stars ; or, the 
Footlights and the Fireside’ is the name it now 
bears. The change that has been made consists 
principally in compression, and the result, so far as 
it extends, is clear gain. Slovenliness of execution 
is the besetting sin of Mr. Byron, and the applica- 
tion, however tardy, of the pruning-knife to his 
pieces is always to be commended. In the new 
version, Mr. Byron plays Fitz-Altamont, the 
tragedian, giving much point to the satirical com- 
plaints of the disappreciated actor, and rendering 
his heroics very ludicrous. Miss Ada Swanborough 
plays the heroine, and Mr. W. H. Vernon her 
father. 








Dramatic Gossip. 

M. Victor Huco’s ‘ Cromwell,’ which has never 
been presented on the French stage, is about to be 
adapted for the English stage by two friends of the 
poet, as an answer to Mr. Wills’s delineation of 
the Protector in his recent drama. 

‘THe MErcHANT OF VENICE’ has been played 
during the present week at the Princess’s, Mr. 
Phelps and Mr. Creswick appearing on alternate 
nights as Shylock ; Miss Amy Roselle has enacted 
Portia. 

A version of ‘Barnaby Rudge’ has served for 
the re-opening of the Surrey Theatre, which has 
now passed under the management of Miss Virginia 
Blackwood. Considerable pains have been spent 
upon mounting the piece, which is of more than 
average merit. 

Tue performance of ‘Marion Delorme’ at the 
Théatre Frangais is fixed for Monday next. The 
rehearsals of ‘Héléne,’ by M. Pailleron, are progress- 
ing actively, and the play will shortly be produced. 

M. Detannoy and Dexessarp, with other 
members of the Vaudeville company, Madame 
Saint-Marc, Madame Pélagie-Colbrun, and other 
actors, have started for Cairo, to play at the Vice- 
regal Theatre. 

Herr GRILLPARZER’s posthumous drama, ‘ Ein 
Bruderzwist in Habsburg,’ has been brought out 
at Vienna, and received with much applause. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—H. N.—R. P.—J. H. M.—E. C.— 
aT? . L.—J. P.—E. 8. H.—H. A. P.—D. C. F. M. 
—W. F. P.—R. S. N.—received. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Errata.—Page 425, column 1, line 21 from bottom, for 
‘*Dellepierre” read Delepierre; page 435, column 3, line 6 
from top, for “‘ Pentilici” read Pentelici. 
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KX S ELLIS 


BEGS LEAVE TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


HAVING SUCCEEDED TO THE BUSINESS OF 


Messrs. BOONE & SON, 
He nas REMOVED rrom 
33, KING-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 


TO 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, 
WHERE HE REQUESTS AN INSPECTION OF HIS STOCK OF 
RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


AND 


ANCIENT ILLUMINATED AND OTHER MANUSCRIPTS. 


477 














Art the end of this month will be published a Caratocur, containing a Selection from his very extensive 
Collection of Old Books, and comprising, among other Literary Rarities and Curiosities (all with prices 
annexed)—The Original Manuscript of the treaty with the Indians for their lands, commonly known as 
‘“Penn’s Treaty with the Indians”;—The unique original Spanish Edition of Quir’s supposed first Dis- 
covery of Australia;—A very fine MS. Latin Bible on vellum, of the fourteenth century;—A very fine and 
perfect copy of the First Complete Edition of the Bible in the French language;—A very beautiful spe- 
cimen of ancient English Silver Bookbinding, of the time of Charles the First;—The finest copy in 
existence of Caxton’s edition of Gower’s Confessio Amantis, quite perfect;—An extensively and choicely 
Illustrated copy of Daniel’s Merrie England in the Olden Time;—Several of Dr. Dibdin’s beautifully Illustrated 
Books, on large and small paper;—A fine set of Sir W. Dugdale’s Antiquarian Works;—Numerous Rare 
Volumes of Early Typography, English and Foreign; —A unique copy of Faithorne’s Portraits of the 
Kings and Queens of England;—A very extensive series of rare French Historical Tracts, relating to the 
reigns of Henry III. and Henry IV.;—A very choicely and extensively Illustrated copy of Forster’s Life 
of Goldsmith;—A remarkably fine copy of the Shakespeare edition of Holinshed’s Chronicles;—A very fine 
Illuminated MS. of the Hours of the Virgin;—Verard’s splendid edition of the Hours of the Virgin of the 
use of Tours, probably unique;—A beautiful copy of the Salisbury Missal, and other rare Service Books; 
—Several extremely fine Oriental Manuscripts, including the Koran of the Ameers of Scinde, a perfect 
marvel of Oriental illumination;—A choice THIcK-PAPER copy of Rapin and Tindal’s History of England, 
with extra Portraits;—Numerous rare volumes of old English Poetry;—The first edition of the Genevan 
Testament, 1557;—A fine and perfect copy of Vecellio’s celebrated work on the Costume of the Sixteenth 
Century;—A large-paper copy of Clutterbuck’s History of Hertfordshire;—A complete set of the various 
original and very rare editions of Kenelm Digby’s Broadstone of Honour;—A complete set of the Chronicles 


of England, by Holinshed, Hall, Grafton, and others; and a very great variety of Rare and Curious 
Volumes of all kinds. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of six stamps. 


N.B.—F. S. Exxis begs to announce that he purchases Libraries or small Collections of valuable Books for 
cash, and is also prepared at any time to undertake the arrangement or valuation of Gentlemen’s Libraries. 
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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE. 
MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign News- 
papers and Periodicals. 
*,* Terms for transacting business, and List of London Papers, to 
+e had on application to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





ICKENS’S (CHARLES) WORKS: Household 
Edition.—Advertisements should be sent before the 15th of 


h Mont 
— —_- Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


NEW SERIES OF 
OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
(Price 1s.)—Advertisements should be sent before the 18th of 


h Month t 
_— eo Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY’S PRO- 
CEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





Established 1824, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
GQoorriss UNION FIRE and LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 
London: 37, Cornhill; Edinburgh, and Dublin. 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LomMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
GLO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 
HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
AND GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1836. 
GROWTH in PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 








Fire Premiums. Year. Life Premiums. 
£54,305 17 0 a 1851 ee £27,157 1 0 
22297910 0... 1856 0 
360,130 11 ¢ * 1861 0 
818,055 12 0 ae 1866 0 

1,131,594 7 0 . 1871 0 


PROVISION for LIABILITIES. 

Capital Paid up. general Reserve. Life es ereecenene 
£391,752 £845,198 14 0 £2,410,903 3 0 

Michaelmas Fire Renewals now due. 

Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses. 

Annuities on Liberal Terms. 

Full Prospectus on application at any Office or Agency of the 
Company. 

London: 1, Cornhill, and Charing Cross. Liverpool: 1, Dale-street. 


U S1on ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FIRE and LIFE. 


No. 81, CORNHILL, and 
70, BAKER-STREET, Portman-square, London. 
Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, A.D. 1714. 


Directors, Trustees, £&c. 

J. Remington Mills, Esq. 
Joseph Trueman Mills, Esq. 
John Morley, Esq. 

John Thornton Rogers, Esq 
George Smith, Esq. 
Stephen Soames, Esq. 

W. Foster White, Esq. 





James Bentley, Esq. 
Daniel Britten, Esq. 
Charles Charrington, Esq. 
Beriah Drew, Esq. 

John Hibbert, Esq. 

Edmund Holland, Esq. 

Wm. Burrowes Lewis, Esq. 

Wm. Liddiard, Esq. E. Heysham Wood, Esq. 

George Meek, Esq. Sir Digby Wyatt. 

FIRE INSURANCES due at MICHAELMAS should be paid 
within fifteen days from the 29th of September. 

The Funds of the Company are invested exclusively in first-class 
Securities,and amount to more than 1,300,000/.; and the Annual In- 
come from all sources is over 180,01. 

The Directors are ready to receive proposals for insuring property 
generally, at equitable rates, against the risk of FIRE. All losses 
promptly and liberally settled. 

Insurance may be made for seven years by pre-payment of six 
times the annual premium. 

The advantages offered by the LIFE DEPARTMENT of this Com- 
Pany are:— 

Its age and large capital afford perfect security. 
The premiums are very moderate. 
The bonuses distributed have been large. 
The published Accounts give the fullest details as to the 
position of the Society. 
CLEMENT J. OLDHAM, Secretary. 


[JD®4TH OR INJURY FROM ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
PROVIDED 7OR BY A POLICY OF THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
An Annual Payment of 31. to 61. 5s. insur: 0 
allowance at the pate of 6l. per week for ‘aieee one pa > every 
12 Annual Policy-holders becoming a Claimant EACH YEAR. 
Offices: 64, CORNHILL, and 10, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


HUBB’S NEW PATENT SAFES, steel-plated 
with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. Li 
Fejos, wate 130 gr tangas - ee sizes and Gnalitien, 42 ont oe 
afes, Strong-room Doors, an ocks, sent free by CHUBB & SON, 
57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 2 vleanaa 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS 
‘or all who use the “ United Service” S Ts 
imparts a delicious fragrance. ee 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 











TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


renner 


NOTICE.—Now Ready, a New and Important Book of Travels, by Capt. BURTON, F.R.G.S., and 
Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.R.G.S., &c., entitled, 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map 


of 
Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, the ‘‘Hamah Stones,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 


‘The work before us is no common book of travels; it is rather a series of elaborate, and at the same time luminous, 
descriptions of the various sites visited and explored by the authors, either together or singly, and of the discoveries made there 
by them.”—Atheneum. 


The RECOLLECTIONS and REFLECTIONS of 


J. R. PLANCHE (Somerset Herald). A Professional Autobiography. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day. 
‘His volumes are both amusing and instructive, and may be honestly recommended, not merely as agreeable and light 


reading, but as a valuable contribution to the history of the stage.”—Times. 

MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS of the LAST 
HALF CENTURY. In 2 vols. 8vo. [Just ready. 

The LIFE and ADVENTURES of ALEXANDER 
—— By PERCY FITZGERALD, Author of ‘The Lives of the Kembles,’ ‘The Life of mw Te made 


MILITARY MEN I HAVE MET. By E. Dyne 


FENTON, Author of ‘Sorties from Gib.’ With Twenty Illustrations. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


BARON GRIMBOSH, Doctor of Philosophy, and some 


A Record of his Experience, written by Himself in Exile, and published by authority. In 


time Governor of Barataria. 
3 [Now ready. 


1 vol. 8vo. 


PARIS after TWO SIEGES. Notes of a Visit during 
the Armistice and immediately after the Suppression of the Commune. By WILLIAM WOODALL. In1lvol. [Just ready. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS, at all Libraries. 


1 6 ) 1 . 


BOSCOBEL: a Tale of the Year By 


WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH, Author of ‘ Rookwood,’ ‘The Tower of London,’ &c. With Illustrations. In 
3 vols. {In a few days. 


A WOMAN'S TRIUMPH. By Lady Hardy. 3 vols. 
A i HIS GA TES. [Ready this day. 


By Mrs. Oliphant, Author of 
‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Ombra,’ &c. 


{Now ready. 
Tn her latest novel, Mrs. Oliphant has achieved, we think, an unequivocal success.”—Atheneum. 


VALENTIN: a Story of Sedan. By Henry Kingsley, 


Author of ‘Ravenshoe,’ &c. [Now ready. 


TWO WORLDS of FASHION. By Calthorpe 


STRANGE. (Just ready. 


The PACK THAT KILLS: a New Novel. In 3 vols. 


(Just ready. 
DOWER and CURSE. By John Lane Ford, 
Author of ‘ Charles Stennis.’ 3 vols. [Now ready. 
A WAITING RACE. By Edmund Yates, 
Author of * Broken to Harness,’ * Black Sheep,’ &c. [Now ready. 
**This extremely clever novel.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ERMA’S ENGAGEMENT: a New Novel. 


By the Author of ‘ Blanche Seymour,’ &c. (Now ready. 


The VICAR’S DAUGHTER: a New Story. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD, Author of ‘Annals of a Quiet 
Neighbourhood,’ ‘ The Seaboard Parish,’ &c. (This day. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of a CORNISH RECTOR. 


By the late JAMES HAMLEY TREGENNA, 2 vols. [Now ready. 
‘*On the long evenings now approaching, these volumes may be taken up, laid down, and resumed at a reader's pleasure 
They are thoroughly readable.” —Atheneuim. 


UNDER the GREENWOOD TREE. A_ Rural 


Painting of the Dutch School. By the Author of ‘ A Pair of Blue Eyes,’ ‘Desperate Remedies,’ &e. In 2 vols. 
: ; [Now ready. 
“For light, happy touches of life and humour we know of no rustic dialogues to be compared with these but in the 
earlier and best pages of George Eliot.” —Standard. 


The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ Ralph the Heir,’ ‘Can You Forgive Her?’ &c. 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 
In Illustrated Wrappers, at every Railway Stall, and at all Booksellers’. 


Joshua Marvel. 

A Perfect Treasure. 
Recommended to Mercy. 
The Rock Ahead. 
Maurice Dering. 
The Dower House. 
Savage Club Papers. 
Every-day Papers. 
Netherton-on-Sea, 


Sans Merci.——Grif.——Anteros, 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 

The Pretty Widow. 
Miss Forrester. | 
Righted Wrong. 

My Enemy’s Daughter. 
Black Sheep. 

Barren Honour. 
Sword and Gown. 


The Cambridge Freshman. 
Old Margaret. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 
Humorous Papers. 

Love Stories. 

Broken to Harness. 

Breaking a Butterfly. 
Brakespeare. 

The Adventures of Dr. Brady. 
Not Wisely, but Too Well. 


The above may also be had, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. per Volume. 


2 vols. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
*,* Use no other. See Name on each Tablet. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


wr 


By the AUTHOR of ‘A DAUGHTER OF HETH.’ 


The STRANGE ADVENTURES of a PHAETON. 





Na aaa a aaa 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. [Neat week. 
MARJORY. By Milly Deane. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Second Edition just ready. 


Times.—‘‘ A very touching story, full of promise for the after career of the authoress. It is so tenderly drawn, and so 
full of life and grace, that any attempt to analyze or describe it falls sadly short of the original. We will venture 
to say that few readers of any natural feeling or sensibility will take up ‘ Marjory’ without reading it through at a 
sitting ; and we hope we shall see more stories by the same hand.” 


CHRISTINA NORTH. By E. M. Archer. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


“‘Many little bits are thoroughly well written, and show a keen perception of natural beauty and considerable intuition 
in the workings of the human heart. "Pall Mall Gazette 


“The characters are drawn with force and precision, the dislogue i is easy, the whole book displays powers of pathos and 
humour, and a shrewd knowledge of men and things.”—Spectator. 


Macmittan & Co. London. 





Now Ready, post Svo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL CEOLOCY AND CEOCRAPHY 


OF 


CREAT BRITAIN. 


By A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S., 
Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. 


Third Edition, considerably Enlarged and Illustrated with numerous Sections, and a 
GEOLOGICAL MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN, Printed in Colours. 


“This, the third edition, has been partly rewritten, and contains much new matter........ The preliminary sketch of the 
different formations, and of the phenomena connected with the metamorphism of rocks, has been much enlarged ; and many 
long and important paragraphs have been added in the chapters on the physical structure of England and Scotland—partly on 
subjects connected with the coal question, partly on the glacial epoch, partly on the union of Britain with the Continent at 
various epochs, and the migration of animals hither; and on many other subjects. An entire new chapter has been added on 
the origin of the river courses of Britain; and large additions have been made to the earlier brief account of soils, and the 
economic products of the various geological formations. There are also many new illustrative sections.”—Eztract from Preface. 


London: Epwarp StanForpD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





CHINA AND THE CHINESE. 





This Week, crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


THE FOREICNER IN FAR CATHAY. 


By W. H. MEDHURST, 
H.B.M. Consut, SHANGHAI. 


WITH COLOURED MAP. 


Contents.—Introductury—Position of Foreigners—Character and Habits of Foreign Residents—Missionaries—Consuls and 
Customs Authorities, &c.—Customs of the Chinese—Shop Signs—Advertising—Mandarin Yamens—Opium Smoking—Infanti- 
cide—Eating and Drinking—Social Institutions—Correspondence and the Press—Modes of Sepulture—Use of the Written 
Character for Decoration—Chinese Proper Names—Travelling and Porterage—Character of the Chinese—Concluding Remarks ; 
and an Appendix, containing a SPECIMEN of CHINESE MUSIC, with Original Words and English Literal Translation. 


London: Epwarp StanrorD, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, S.W. 





In the Press, demy Svo. 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF CREAT BRITAIN: 
Their HISTORY, STRUCTURE, and RESOURCES. 


WITH NOTICES OF THE COAL-FIELDS OF OTHER PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


By EDWARD HULL, M.A. F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ireland, Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science, Dublin, &ce. 


WITH MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED and ENLARGED. 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 6 and 7, Charing Cross, 8. W. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EP P 8’S C O C O A. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya a careful 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, 
the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, Army, Navy, 
and Civil Outfitter. The earlier show of Fashions fort the approachi 
Winter can now be seen, in London, at 114, 116, 118, 120, Regent-street, 
and 22, Cornhill, E.C. ' Also at his other Establishments : in Manches- 
ter. 10, Romer street ; Liverpool, 50, Bold-street ; and Birmingham, 39 
ew-stre 


PECIAL NOTICE.—A NEW OVERCOAT, of 
an entirely original design, and with self-contracting belt (regis- 
pens Aug. 31, 1872, 6 & 7 Vic. c. 65), has just been introduced, and cai 
y be had at the above addresses. 
* DREADNOUGIIT © tor sea or land, 
the Inverness Cape with the long Travelling Overcoat. 


ATHS and TOILET WARE. 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and TOILET WARE. 
The stock of each is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever- 
submitted to the Public, and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distin- 
guished in the country. 
Portable Showers, 88. 6d. 
Nursery, 258. to 408. 


It is named, for distinction, the 








Pillar Showers, 31. = te 61. 88. 
Sponging, 68. 6d. to 
Hip, 15s. to 38s. 
A large assortment of Gas, Furnace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour 

and Camp Shower Baths. 

Toilet Ware in great variety, from 138. to 48s. the set of three. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, by 
appointment to H.R.H. the ‘Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue gratia» 
and paid. It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations - — unrivalled 
Stock, with List of nay and Plans of the 20 large Show Rooms.— 
39, Oxford ‘street, 3.1, 1a, 2, 3 and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5 and 6, 
Perry’ 's-place ; and 1, ‘Newman: yard, London, W. The cost of deliver- 
ing g is tothe most coeee parts of the United Kingdom by rail- 
way is trifling, WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery at a small fixed — 


LLEN’S SOLID LEATHER 
SEAMLESS PORTMANTEAUS, 

ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. 

ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. 

ALLEN’S REGISTERED ALBERT DESPATCH BOX. 
ALLEN’S NEW ee of 500 articles for Continental 

Travelling, post free. 

37, West Strand, London. 


ETCALFE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pattern 
TOOTH BRUSHES and Penetrating unbleached Hair Brushes. 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, genuine Smyrna Sponges, an 
every description of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery. The Tooth Brushes 
search between the divisions of the Teeth—the bristles do not come 
loose. Metcalfe’s celebrated Gpiiee Tooth Powder, 28. per box.— 
Address, 1318, OXFORD-STREET. 











QOSLER'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Or-molu. 
MODERATOR LAMPS and LAMPS for INDIA. 
LON DON—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford-street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM-— Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad- ~street. 


OSEPH G ILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


UININE WINE, 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this well-known Medi- 
cine is administered too often preclude its adoption as a general tonic. 
The success which has x74 “Wat ters’ * Quinine Wine” arises from 
its careful p yt er. Each wine-glass full 
contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the 
weak. tt eneres 5 e Public to see that they have ‘* Waters’ Quinine 

ine’’; for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
ited’ the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use 
Quinine at all in the manufacture of ate Wine. All Grocers sell 

* Waters’ Quinine Wine” at 30s. per doze: 

WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Lene House, 34, 
Eastcheap, London. Agents: Lewis & Co. Worceste 


ALT & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON 
a in ang also in Cask, in the finest condition. 
ampagne— ; Imperial ‘Sillery, 34.; Sillery, 248. per doz, 

ee 's Oia ¢ Crusted, 418., 358., 308. ; Draught, 248. per doz. 
Sherry—S. Fino, 398.; Fino, 818. ; ; Pale or Gold, 248. per doz, 
Claret—Good, 122.; Superior, 15s. ., 218., per doz. 

MOODY & CO. 40, Lime-street, London, E.C. 


LAZENBY & SON’S FICKLES, SAUCES, 
and CONDIMENTS 

E. ‘LAZENBY & SON: ole Proprietors of the ocichzated a Roost tsand 
Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and IMENTS so 
long and btm. aletioncished by their onthe ror compelled to 
AUTIO blic against the inferior reparations which are put 
up and die ‘in close imitation of their goods, with a view to 
mislead the public.—92, WIGMORE-STREET, Cavendish-square (late 

6, Edwards-street, Portman-square) ; and 18, Trinity- street, on. 


Asver. = SAUCE. —CAUTION. —The 
his ted CNB 80 requested to 
observe that cash Bottle, th 
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Sauce 
prepared by E. LAZ , bears the 
label used so many years, Nigned * lizabeth Luzenb 


jou BURGESS & SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR 
ESSENCE OF ANCHOVY. 
Established 1760. 
107, STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), London. 


EA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
THE “WOROESTERSEIES, ‘ol 
Pr d by C i THE ONLY eoee SAUCE,” 
Teseeres the a and aids digestio: 
UNRIVALLED FOR PIQUANCY AND aenacelll 
Ask for LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
And see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles and labels. 


to-Gpeess & BLACKWELL, London, and sold by all 
“oe alers in Sauces throughout the World. 














application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
beverage, which may save us many heavy doctor's bills.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
EACH PACKET IS LABELLED, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Agents in New York—Borricke & TaFEL, 145, Grand-street, 








Episxeroan S FLUID MAGNESIA.— 
The best remedy for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEART- 
BURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and the best 
mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions; especially adapted for 
L4DI CHILDREN, and px 
DINNEFORD & CO. 173, New d-street, London ; 
d of all Chemists iueughout the World. 
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HENRY S. KING & CO’S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 












































SHORTLY TO APPEAR. NEW BOOKS. 


—__»> —— -—- —~_, — , 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE: a Memoir; with| The FORMS of WATER in RAIN and RIVERS, J | 
: 5 : s " e 2 s' fo 
ea Oe a ONS, Senge gees. tonsa ~¥7 of gE nr Se Buentiie Lede F Price Pd ome 2 Muara ¥ 


* Prospectuses of the Series may be had of the Publishers. 


| 
f MRS. ) - 
M sein TRS tie Year 1775. et TTA mb 09 ney. The EN GLIS H C ON STITUTION. By Walter 


BAGEHOT. A New Edition, revised and corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation ' 
on recent Changes and Events. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. (Ready. Sti 


STREAMS from HIDDEN SOURCES. By B. 7 
MONTGOMERIE RANKING. Crown Svo. MEMOIRS of LEONORA CHRISTINA, Daughter i 


of Christian IV. of Denmark. Written during her ot in the LR yd of Mi 
° - the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663—1685. Translated by F. E. BUNNE (Trans- 
CABINET PORTRAITS : Sketches of Statesmen. lator of Grimm’s ‘ Life of Michael Angelo,’ &c.). Medium 8vo. with an Autotype Por- W 
By T. WEMYSS REID. 1 vol. crown 8vo. trait of the Countess. D4 
I 
du 


BOKHARA: its History and Conquest. By, WALLED IN, and OTHER PORES. BY rye, 2 


Professor ARMINIUS VAMBERY, of the University of Pesth, Author of ‘ Travels in G 


ee a The LITTLE WONDER-HORN. A New Series of I 


‘Stories Told to a Child.” By JEAN INGELOW. Fifteen Illustrations. Small 8vo, 


BRIEFS and PAPERS; being Sketches of the price 80. 6d. — 
ar and the Press. A NTICES. Crown 8vo. 
ee ee ee HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. By Colonel Af o& 


Translated by CHARLES A. EMPSON, Lieutenant, Royal Artillery, the 


SOLDIERING and SCRIBBLING. By Archibald | — NinePiates. ‘Demy svo. 6s (Ready 
FORBES, of the Daily News, Author of ‘My Experiences of the War between France 
MISS YOUMAN’S FIRST BOOK of BOTANY. 


and Germany.’ 
Designed to Cultivate the Observing Powers of Children. New and Enlarged Edition, aan 
Crown 8vo. with 300 Engravings, 5s. From the Author's Latest Stereotype Edition. 


(Just out. 4 
POPULAR ENGLISH LEADERS: 1. Stephen = 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 





L Langton. By C. EDMUND MAURICE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. | 
y . “The volume c =e i whe many preeryee det ae, Sehatins 8 ae aneeeene eoounente. It ise suey Pr 
. Q : rer ay those who reat it, whether as a chapter of the constitutional history of England or as the life ofa 
HONOR BLAKE: the Story of a Plain Woman, | iii firisinnn®soture ee eee ee 
- — . ai e 2 g as " 
By Mrs. KEATINGE, Author of ‘ English Homes in India.’ 2 vols. [Just out. *Mr. Maurice has wri ios a very interesting book, which may be read with equal plea goed 4 
Roy. 
+P a \ . ctor Varrativ 1 
. HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By ; 
” : 
WM. GIFFORD PALGRAVE, Author of ‘Travels in Central Arabia,’ &c. Second A 
T \" T TAiti 6 , = 2, [ °f ~ > j > 4 . 
The SPINSTERS of BLATCHINGTON. By Mar |, Bitton. '2vols crown vo cloth, extra git, 18: nae aie 
TRAVERS. 2 vols * Reads like a tale of life, with all its incidents. The young will take to it for its love portions, th J. Sp 
» = VOUS. (Just out. older for its descriptions, some in this day for its Arab philosophy.”— Atheneum. terra 
‘The cardinal merit, however, of the story is, to our thinking, the exquisite simplicity and purity of 
IIl. the love portion. There is a positive fragrance as of newly-mown hay about it, as compared with the NY 


artificially perfumed passions which are detailed to us with such gusto by our ordinary novel writers ia 


The PRINCESS CLARICE: a Story of 1871. By | *™ es" sne—Orer: pane 





MORTIMER COLLINS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ny N . y } 
ie a eee SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By Nathaniel in fer 
ns has produced a re sing sacieaitaninniains ni ; Pr mai = 
Dero tee Ene seit ast eee ets, Marea. tod deeieton ef | HAWTHORNE, Author of The Scatlet Letter, “Transformation &, Second Raitin ff —At 
—A the vol. crown 8vo. cloth extra gilt, 9s. 
“Very readable and amusing. We would especially give an honoura le mention to Mr. Collins’s ‘ vers “The book is full of Hawthorne's most charactesistic writing.”—Atheneum. C ( 


de société,’ the writing of which has almost become a lost art."—Pall Mali Gazette. 


acand beht fresh, and original book, with which we recommend all genuine novel-readers to become 7 H OUG H TS for the TT M E q By the Rey, ant 
4 re 


** A charming book, which every one should take as a necessary part of their holiday luggage. 

iis oon Bull. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., Author of ‘ Music and Morals,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. = 

** An earnest book, written in an earnest spirit.”—Metropolitan. > dom 

of his 

Thos 

’ T icjian’ Bae 

THOMASINA. By the Ketter of ‘Dorothy,’ ‘De| CHANGE of AIR and SCENE. A Physician’s} 
Cressy,’ &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. Hints about Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society; with Notes of Excursions for first % 

“ We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, in which th brilliant col | ene nal gg Pyrenees and sneuge: the Watering places of Teaco (ented ae tn , 

i inet picture, i ich there is no 

yet all is harmony ; in which no line is without its purpose, but all contribute to the munity of the work.” gud | Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. From the French of Dr. ALPHONSE Chair: 
or ae sada Atheneum. DONNE. Large post 8vo. 9s. Jove 

ye e delicacies of character-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of style, we must refer our ‘ A useful and pleasantly-written book, containing many wolenls le hints on the general management of mes’ 
rs to the yal itself, from the perusa al of whi m4 they cannot fail to derive both interest and amuse- health from a shrewd and experienced medical man. lee phic. ° ne Tickets 
ment. Daily N ay 
early ix 








“This endeniably pleasing story.”—Pall Mall Gaeette. 














THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 


Vv. 
It is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that readers will care to pre 


A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier, Author serve them on their shelves. They are well printed on good paper, handsomely bound, with 4 


| 
‘ , { 
of ‘Mea Culpa.’ 2 vols. Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate price of 3s. 6d. each. 
* Racy and lively.”— Atheneum. | a ’ 
ini | THE NEW VOLUME JS— 
| 


“ Agreeably written and unaffected.”— Public Opinion. 
# vay brisk, vivacious, and sparkles with arch humour. The charm of the story is its freshness, | I 

at . and dash. 7 times indeed ¢ he fun becomes almost rollicking, with much —— it of the happy IRELL. By John Saunders Author of ‘ Abel 
stactt y 0 er. An e two volumes bristle with little keen, sharp sayings.. .. As pleasant and : 

readable a novel as we have seen this season.”—Ezaminer. Drake’s Wife.’ [Ready. 





HENRY 8. KING & CO. 65, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
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